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AVA IS ON ITS WAY! 1960 AVA CONVENTION DEC. 5-9 


PROGRAM RESUME, 





To help you guide the senior: C( 
who don’t go on to college |=: 


and t 
A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of g>t- in the 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a care»r in 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation bef: progr 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have be 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of you exter 
men—the seniors who aren’t able to go on to college. Caree 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill t! 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. STi 





Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- JAMES 

tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 

tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men JAMES 

actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 

to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, ROY NF 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a GERRY 

source of additional information and advices WAYNE 


EMMET 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the ROBERI 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American JAMES 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized STEVEN 
vocational authorities. FRANK 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- TOM TI 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled DAVE E 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- KENT | 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, JOHN § 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved JOSEPE 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 

a young man Can secure essential vocational training. FRED 


DAVID 
An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- ROGER 


sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high DAWAY 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career SIDNE' 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and THOME 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 

be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your PETER 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 

fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. MICHA 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL STM-10-60 
Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 

ATTN: AGSN 


CHARL 


DAVID 


\ \ 


ES A SS So a 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports mieuaad 


film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 


titles, supplementary information and an order blank. oe 
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CONGRATULATIONS 1.A.A. WINNERS! 


To the 640 students who won cash 
prizes ... and to all 4,000 students 
and teachers who participated 

in the 1960 Industrial Arts Awards 
program, Ford Motor Company 
extends its congratulations! 
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The 1960 Industrial Arts Awards Competi- 
tion was a display of pride of workmanship 
and rare skills . .. evidenced by an abundance 
of creativity, ingenuity and resourcefulness 
in projects. Winning projects exemplified the 
freshness that has characterized this com- 
petition since its inception. Congratulations 
once more to all the participants! 


Here are the 32 I.A.A. Outstanding 


Achievement Award Winners in 1960! 





STUDENT e CITY 


TEACHER e SCHOOL 


DIVISION 


PROJECT 





EMMETT COLBERT, 17 « Phoenix, Ariz. 
JAMES CARY, 14 « Altadena, Calif. 
JAMES W. LESTER, 18 « Long Beach, Calif. 


ROY NAKAGAWA, 14 « Gardena, Calif. 
GERRY RUSSELL, 13 « Culver City, Calif. 
WAYNE SASABE, 15 « Los Angeles, Calif. 


ROBERT D. SHONYO, 18 + San Leandro, Calif. 
JAMES T. STEWART, 14 « San Diego, Calif. 
STEVEN GAMBLE, 14 « Miami, Fia. 

FRANK JOHNSON, 18 « Chicago 49, III. 


TOM TIERNEY, 13 « Joliet, ill. 


DAVE BEARDEN, III, 17 + Wichita, Kan. 
KENT EDWARD PARRETT, 17 « Prairie Village, Kan. 


JOHN S. CHUCKRAN, 17 « Brockton, Mass. 
JOSEPH R. COPPOLA, 18 « Beverly, Mass. 


FRED AGEMY, 13 « Highland Park 3, Mich. 

DAVID FAUSCH, 17 » Morristown, Minn. 

ROGER EDWARD NEAFUS, 17 « West St. Paul, Minn. 
DAWAYNE PETERSON, 15 « Osseo, Minn. 
SIDNEY JOHNSON, 18 « Staples, Minn. 

THOMAS A. CIAMPI, 15 »« Newark, N. J. 


PETER A. GOEGL, 17 « East Orange, N. J. 

MICHAEL KUROWSKI, 17 « Newark, N. J. 

WAYNE BURGESS, 14 « Greensboro, N. C. 
CHARLES PERRY GOODRUM, 13 « Greensboro, N. C. 
DAVID W. JOHNSTON, 15 + Greensboro, N. C. 
LARRY WILLIAM JONES, 18 « Greensboro, N. C. 

G. DONALD COOK, 18 + Ardmore, Pa. 

ROBERT DERINS, 13 « Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


RUBEN ANZALDUA, 17 « Harlingen, Tex. 
BARBARA HOWARD, 17 « Harlingen, Tex. 
LEE JONES, 19 » Washington, D. C. 





C. J. Johnson « West High School 


Roy Bredin » Charles W. Eliot 
Junior High School 
B. H. Palmgren « David Starr Jordan 
High School 
Gus Barlow « Peary Junior High School 
J. Harvey Seiple « Palms Junior High School 
Walter E. Thompson ¢ Thomas Starr King 
Junior High School 
Nicholas Saba « San Leandro High School 
Donald H. Stansifer « Dana Junior High School 
Marvin J. Willis « Ada Merritt Jr. High School 
Robert P. Urchel » Chicago Vocational 
High School 
John Hickman « Washington 
Junior High School 
L. C. Bork » Wichita High School East 
Chauncey Gorsage « Shawnee Mission 
East High School 


Donald 0. Drew « Brockton Trade High School 


Robert J. Tate « Beverly Trade School 


Thomas L. Harrison « Willard School 

Urban Anderson « Central High School 

Curtis M. Johnson « Sibley Senior High School 

Lee Gresser « Osseo High School 

Michael J. Matanich « Staples High School 

Bruno W. Piefke « Essex County Vocational- 
Technical High School 

Bruno W. Piefke « Essex County Vocational- 
Technical High School 

W. A. Morgenroth « Essex County Vocational- 

Technical High School 

David A. Rigsby « Woman's College 
Training School 

David A. Rigsby » Woman's College 
Training School 

David A. Rigsby « Woman's College 
Training School 

David A. Rigsby « Woman's College 
Training School 

William Loeliger » Lower Merion Senior 
High School 

Alphonse S. Zimba « Thomas Creighton School 


C. C. Owen « Harlingen High School 
C. C. Owen « Harlingen High School 
Rufus Jacoby « Calvin Coolidge High School 


Graphic Arts 


Architectural 
Drawing 


Architectural 
Drawing 


Graphic Arts 
Electrical 
Models 


Electrical 
Electrical 
Woodworking 
Graphic Arts 


Electrical 


Electrical 


Architectural 
Drawing 


Woodworking 


Patternmaking 
and Molding 


Woodworking 
Models 
Electrical 
Plastics 
Machine Shop 
Machine Shop 


Machine Shop 
Machine Shop 
Woodworking 
Woodworking 
Woodworking 
Woodworking 
Architectural 
Drawing 
Open Division 
Leather 


Ceramics 
Wrought Metal 








printing process, a book entitled 
“The History and Romance of the Pistol” 


model beach home 
working set of plans for a residence 


display folder on President Wilson 
transistorized intercommunication unit 


36” model racing yacht, constructed 
with seven layers of pine lumber 


a “picture and pattern” video generator 
Tesla coil 
hand-made violin, bow and case 


printed letterhead, envelope, 
invoice and calling card 


elaborate electrical control panel 


ten-room fire alarm system 

a model of a three-wing contemporary 
ranch-type home with three patios 

maple dining room set 

wood pattern for core box machine housing 


mahogany bowl 

scale model of a steam engine 

AC arc welder with welding manual and working drawing 
fiberglass duck boat. _ 

compound sine plate 

adapters for milling machine spindles 


shop microscope used for checking surfaces 
on machine tool parts 


universal indexing fixture 
mahogany poster bed with canopy 
Duncan Phyfe spinet desk 

cherry slant-top desk 

set of bedroom chests 


plans for a junior-senior high school including plot plan, 
floor plan, cover sheet, roofing plan, and two elevations 


an M-1 rocket with detailed description 
and breakdown of components 


western-style hassock, with deerskin top 
set of thrown ceramic pieces: lamp, bowl, and rice bowl 
sterling silver pitcher and matching stirring spoon 
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to school 


in school 


Berger kit holds all drafting 


Used in hundreds of schools. Students 
come fully equipped . . . no borrowing. 
Classes begin promptly. Makes teaching 
easier — learning easier! 

Scuff proof, waterproof Texon case: with 
choice of 8 different drawing sets + Pro- 
tractor « French Curve + Engineer’s 
Seale + Architect’s Scale + 8” Triangle 
(45°-90°) + 10” Triangle (30°-60°) ° 
Draftsman’s Tape + Pencil Pointer * 2 
Drawing Pencils « 2 Erasers. Case opens 
to 16”x 24” ; 3-way zipper, slide-in handles, 
compartment for papers. From $7.86 to 
$18.90, complete (for 6 or more). Econ- 
omy size Porta-Draft Kits from $5.58. 
Write for literature. 


BERGER 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES, INC. 
43 Williams Street, Boston 19, Mass. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR ENGINEERS, 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND DRAFTSMEN 


COrmrRRexr:t, 


Note: The following are quotes from let- 
ters received by Mark Nichols and H. H. 
London after they were interviewed by U. S. 
News and World Report (July 4 edition) . 


I AM impressed with your ob- 
servations and comments regarding the 
Russian educational system, especially 
in comparison with American educa- 
tional programs. I especially liked 
your concluding summary and recom- 
mendations, particularly the one re- 
ferring to the need for careful screen- 
ing and utilization of talents with per- 
haps more emphasis on technical and 
vocational education, and secondly, 
your strong recommendation that more 
high school and college students be 
taught Economics. — DILWworTH 
WALKER, University of Teheran, Iran 


—AVA— 


I WAS certainly agreeably sur- 
prised to see your picture in the July 
4th issue of Unirep States News AND 
Wortp Report. In addition to seeing 
your picture I read every word of the 
article. 


I want to congratulate you and Dr. 
London for the perceptive insight and 
the objective reporting you did. When 
I read your article, I thought of one of 
the mottos that is in front of the Union 
Station in Washington, D. C. which is: 
“He who travels brings back with him 
knowledge proportionate to that which 
he took with him when he started.” 
You fellows having the perceptive in- 
sight into education and vocational 
education were able to pinpoint the 
good and the poor things that the Rus- 
sian schools are doing. I had the feel- 
ing that I was reading the truth about 
Russian education and I am sure that 
we have to know the truth about any- 
thing on which we have to form a 
judgment.—S. L. Coover, Director, 
Industrial Arts Department, California 
State College, California, Pa. 


mi Ta 


I SUBSCRIBE to U. S. NEWS & 
Wor.p Report and was delighted to 
find your picture and interview in the 
July 4 issue. I was particularly inter- 
ested in your answer to the questions 
related to vocational guidance and the 
teaching of economics.—DaryL CHASE, 
President, Utah State University 


(continued on page 4) 
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Meee SHOP COATS 

if Especially designed for 
at —sturdy fabric—Button 
B 


J 
I SE comfort and long service 
ee, 
\ i> front—Sanforized—Mi- 
crometer Pocket—Extra 
| Breast Pocket. Attrac- 
tive Gray Color. Sizes 


Ole: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46. 
LJ tS $00 


only each 
2 for $9 « 3 for $13 


Write for Free Folder 
describing other 

style coats & shop 
aprons at bargain 
direct-from-mfr. prices. 
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Importers of top quality 


CARVING TOOLS 


Ce 


RASP RIFFLERS 


. 


This riffer has a rasp on each end, a 
formed center for firm hold. It is the 
most versatile rasp for hundreds of 
jobs. 

in one shape or another, the rasp rif- 
fler is being used in every cabinet, 
model, boat, pattern and gun-shop and 
in every sculptor’s studio and manual 
training school. 

Overall length 7”, rasp and approx. 2” 
smooth cut only. 

Price of each rasp riffier 
Price of set of 8 rasp rifflers 


$ 1.95 
$14.80 


Send for free 12 page folder on wood 
carving tools and supplies 


FRANK MITTERMEIER 
(es! 1936 
3577 E Tremont Ave @ New York 65,6 





Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 
distributed by successful, reliable company 
noted for prompt, personal service. All 
subjects. Free Editorial Report. Inquiries also in- 
vited from businesses, organizations, churches, ef¢ 
Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept. AYJ, 
120 W. 31, New York I. 
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M. D. MOBLEY, 
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DOROTHY ROBINSON THOMPSON, 
Managing Editor 
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Vocational Education and the Consumer 


Mrs. Rosa H. Loving 


AVA—Special Feature—Moulin Rouge! 
The Truth About Soviet Education._.U. S. News and World Report 


A Healthy Livestock Program Phil Campbell 


AVA Seeks Views of Presidential Nominees 


1960 AVA Convention Program >>> 


The Contract Plan in Industrial Arts 


BE Regulars 


a 2 Association News __. 


From the Public New Books 
From the U. S. Office... 


Information Committee_ 


Latest Word from 
Washington 
M.D. Mobley 9 


ne THE COVER: This issue of the JouRNAL 

journal presents a condensed but complete 
earns cae: version of the program prepared for 
the thousands of AVA members who 
will gather in Los Angeles for another 
week of professional improvement. 
As usual complete details of the pro- 
gram will be included in the official 
program booklet that will be avail- 
able at the time of registration in 
Los Angeles. We also call your at- 
tention to the announcement of an 
evening at the MOULIN ROUGE on 
page 11. Be sure to make your res- 
ervations in time. 


AVA 'S ON ITS WAV! 1960 AVA CONVENTION DEC 30 








NOW AVAILABLE... . 
NEW EDITIONS OF TWO 
OUTSTANDING INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION TEXTS 


How to Design and Install 
Plumbing—Fourth Edition 
A. J. Matthias, Jr. and Esles Smith, Sr. 
This comprehensive guide to tre plumbing 
trade now includes the newest concepts in 
plumbing design and installation. Features 
the Illustrative Example, which covers the 
complete design and installation of plumbing 
in a modern, six-room residence. 480 pages. 
$4.95 


Machine Shop Operations 
and Setups—Second Edition 

H. W. Porter, C. H. Lawshe and O. D. Lascoe 
New, widely-used operations have been in- 
corporated into this new edition, and full 
coverage has been accorded to new cutting 
tools and methods. Particularly important 
for modern machinist training are the new 
sections on the machinability and heat- 
treatment of metals. 397 pages. $5.50 


Send for On-Approval 
Copies! 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W 405 
848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 














IT'S PROFITABLE 
TO MAKE & SELL 
HATS & CLOTHES 


Send for FREE 
44-Page Catalogue 
ILLUSTRATING THOUSANDS 
OF ITEMS 


e Listed are only a few of our many 
items: Complete bridal equipment, 
veils (illusion), tiaras, wire frames; 
jersey, veiling, straw cloth, wool 


felt, taffeta, buckram frames, felt 
bodies, sequins, flowers, feathers, 
straw bodies, straw braid, hair 
braid, blocked felt shapes in straws 
and felts, ribbons (plain and fancy), 
cleaners, cement, sizing, wire, 
thread, ornaments, bags, boxes, dis- 
play figures and fixtures, steamers, 


scissors, pliers, blocks, etc. 
SPECIAL ON WOOL FELT 
36" wide, all colors—$2.30 yd. 
Established 1920 


LOUIE MILLER—SUPPLIES 


Millinery, Dressmaking and Bridal 


65 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Dept. AVJ 


2nd Floor—% Block From Marshall Fields 
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I WAS very interested in this 
feature and I am sure it will increase 
the desire of those who attend the con- 
ference to hear your talk on the Rus- 
sian educational system during the 
combined groups agricultural section 
at the AVA convention on Monday 
afternoon, December 5th.—Byron J. 
McMauon, Chief, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Education, California 


ee 
I WAS delighted with the splen- 


did article about Soviet education pre- 
pared by two of my choice friends in 
vocational education. I think it is a real 
credit to you men to have the privilege 
of preparing an article for what I con- 
sider the best news magazine in the 
United States at the present time.—J. 
WarREN SmituH, former North Caro- 
lina State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation: 


—AVA— 


I WAS certainly happy to see 
the article, The Truth About Soviet 
Education. This article was not only 
informative but stimulating. I feel that 
you and Mr. Nichols probably have 
done more to promote vocational edu- 
cation in the United States this year 
through your trip and the article than 
anyone in the whole field of vocational 
education.—_GrorceE W. WIeEcERs, Jr., 
Professor and Head of Department, U 
of Tennessee 


—AVA— 
I READ with a great deal of 


interest the interview with you on your 
recent trip to Russia. I congratulate 
you on your fine report which I be- 
lieve is very enlightening —HERBERT 
R. Damiscu, Chief, Illinois State Agri- 
cultural Education 


—AVA— 
THOSE of us in the field of 


trade and industrial education can feel 
justly proud of this timely and infor- 
mative news story on what is going on 
in Soviet education. 


You and Mr. Nichols have per- 
formed an outstanding service to our 
country and I am sure this contribu- 
tion will greatly influence public opin- 
ion toward the types of educational 
programs we all know are urgently 
needed.—JoHNn V. ANKENEY, Director. 
School of Engineering Technology, 
Richmond Professional Institute 


SAVE ON EVERYTHING 
IN ELECTRONICS 
FOR THE SCHOOL 
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ALLIED 


1961 CATALOG 


444 PAGES * VALUE PACKED 





ALLIED 


electronics 


DOOMED’ 


.) 


5 ALL! so A’ 





featuring ALLIED’s own 
knight-kits ° @ 


for Electronics Training 


WORLD'S LARGEST STOCKS: (¢@ 


@ Language Laboratories 
© Test Instruments, Meters 
@ Stereo Hi-Fi Equipment 


© Recording Tape, Hi-Fi Records 
®@ School Sound Systems 
© Electron Tubes, Transistors 


®@ Tools and Books 
© Thousands of Electronic 
Parts for Every Need =_ 7 f 


EXPERT SCHOOL SUPPLY! One order to 
ALLIED fills the whole bill—speeds your 
buying, saves you money. We special- 
ize in equipment for training in elec- 
tronics—see our exclusive KNIGHT- 
Kits. Easy terms available—only $2 
down on orders up to $50. Send today 
for your FREE 1961 ALLIED Catalog. 


ALLIED RADIO 


Specialists in Electronic 
Supply for Schools 
Seeeeeennsee5558 


ALLIED RADIO, Dept. '65 
100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 


0 Send rree 1961 ALLiep Catalog 
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Public Informmatiom 


Public Information at the AVA Convention. The 
(ommittee on Public Information will meet on December 


“Band 4, preceding the AVA Convention at Los Angeles. An 
“Bohibit of materials used in local and state programs of 
Bublic information is being assembled under the direction 


of Mrs. Pauline W. Burbrink of the University of Texas. 
A half-day workshop on public information for presidents 
af state associations will be held on Wednesday, Decem- 


4 ner fl 


New Public Information Releases. The July, 1960 


issue of the Baltimore Bulletin of Education, the journal of 


he Baltimore public schools, features the city’s vocational 
shools. Twenty-one pages are devoted to the routes open 


‘> graduates of the elementary schools with special attention 
1M opportunities in the vocational-technical programs, new 
Meourses for technicians, the programs of the vocational- 


echnical high schools, a proposal for a general vocational 


“Faior high school, and a description of the tryout programs 
{hi the junior high schools. 


Wisconsin and Michigan have issued brochures on vo- 
ational agriculture. Wisconsin’s available from the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education, Madison, is 
alled Vocational Agriculture in Wisconsin. Michigan’s 
publication, released by the State Department of Public 
struction, Lansing, is entitled This We Believe About 
Vocational Agriculture. 











LAS VEGAS POST-CONVENTION 
STOP-OVER TOUR 


FABULOUS 


Dec. 10-11-12 


an exciting 
3 days and 
2 fun-filled 


nights ! ! ! 
..» ONLY 47.50 


TOUR INCLUDES: 


®@ Deluxe twin accommodations at the Flamingo Hotel 

@ Special AVA cocktail party and entertainment 

®@ Dinner and Show featuring top name entertainment in the 
Flamingo Room 

@ Show reservations for the spectacular Le Lido De Parie includ- 
ing beverages. 

®@ See beautiful Lake Mead and Boulder Dam 

® Round Trip transfers from airport to the Flamingo Hotel 


Immediately following the Los Angeles Convention, reservations have been arranged 
for AVA delegates and their families to stop-over on their way home and enjoy 
fabulous Las Vegas. By Reservation only . . . send $47.50 to: 
JACK HUMMEL, Tour Chairman 
3275 Wilshire Bivd., suite 212 @ Los Angeles 5, California 
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Prepared News Releases for Local Use. Under 
the direction of Bert L. Brown, Chief Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education of the State of Washington, news re- 
leases dealing with vocational agriculture are sent to all 
teachers of vocational agriculture in the state. Certain 
spaces are left blank for the insertion of local data. A re- 
cent set of releases included articles on Our Changing 
Agriculture, Vocational Agriculture and Scientific Farm- 
ing, Vocational Agriculture and the Adult Farmer, Voca- 
tional Agriculture and College Preparation, Vocational 
Agriculture Prepares for Related Farming Occupations, 
Vocational Agriculture Provides Success Experiences for 
Students, Vocational Agriculture and Leadership Training, 
Vocational Agriculture and Business Training, Farm Me- 
chanics in Vocational Agriculture, Science and Math in 
Vocational Agriculture, and Agriculture and You. 


Informing the Public about Nationally Aided 
Programs of Education. There is a woeful lack of public 
information regarding national aid to education. Some 
believe that there is none and should be none. Some regard 
aid to vocational education as a special dispensation, 
unparalleled in other forms of education. Many are un- 
aware of the diverse types of education conducted outside 
the public schools for which national aid is provided. 

For many years, Charles A. Quattlebaum, Specialist in 
Education of the Library of Congress, has been reporting 
the facts regarding educational programs conducted or 
aided by the national government. His latest report, issued 
in 1960, is entitled Federal Education Policies, Programs 
and Proposals. It appears in three parts. Part Three is an 
analysis and classification of programs, showing them by 
divisions of the government; perhaps this is the document 
most useful to vocational educators. It is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Quattlebaum notes that “the vast majority of Federal 
funds expended for educational purposes are used for de- 
fense-connected programs” and that “the educational pro- 
grams of the defense agencies consist largely of technical 
instruction”. He then states that “the findings from this 
survey lead to the question of whether the technical train- 
ing sought could be obtained more economically through 
an enlarged program of Federal aid to the states for voca- 
tional education”. He asks also whether “the increasing, 
direct administration of technical training and other forms 
of education by Federal departments” is “leading to an 
actual Federal competition instead of cooperation.” 


FOR THE SCHOOL SHOP 
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CERAMIC SUPPLIES 

DRAWING & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
FINISHING MATERIALS 

HAND TOOLS 

HARDWARE 

LEATHERWORKING SUPPLIES 





MACHINE TOOLS 
METALCRAFT TOOLS 
METALWORKING TOOLS 
METALS 

PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 
PRECISION TOOLS 

SHEET METAL EQUIPMENT 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 
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15 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N.Y 
YOUR MOST DEPENDABLE SOURCE SINCE 1848 














HERE’S EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


TO CONDUCT COMPLETE AND UP-TO-DATE 


ELECTRONICS PROGRAMS 


Integrated with a new, up-to- date series of textbooks 
Philco Training Programs are fully organized and 

present the theory and applications of electronics by a 
proven and simplified teaching method. 


The Philco Classroom Demonstrator presents the circuits 
of electronics theory and equipment a step at a time 
with easily learned “building block”’ circuit panels. 
Students learn and understand electronics better as 

the instructor builds complete and functioning systems 
by combining these circuit panels a block at a time 

in the racks of the classroom demonstrator. Students 
learn by doing as they build duplicate systems 

with matching lab chassis. 

All demonstrations and experiments are clearly explained 
in the instructor’s manual. Entire classroom 
demonstrator unit moves easily on its own casters and 
plugs into any regular A.C. outlet. 


A variety of one, two and three year programs are 


available. Programs can be tailored to suit the specific 
training needs of any school or community. 
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STUDENTS LEARN BY DOING | 


Students build complete and 
functioning systems with lab chassis 
that correspond to the ‘‘building 
block”’ circuit panels that instructor 
uses on the classroom demonstrator. 


ANNOUNCING A NEW TEXTBOOK 
SERIES, “ELECTRONIC AND 
ELECTRICAL FUNDAMENTALS” 


Specially developed to meet the 
urgent need for a basic, up-to-date 
text on electronics, this new 
3-volume series gives comprehensive 
coverage of the fi ndamentals of 
electronics and electricity. Although 
it is an integral part of complete 
Philco Programs, it can be used 
effectively by itself. For on-approval 
copies, please write to address below. 
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Mergenthaler Vocational—Technical High School—Baltimore, Md., Howard E. Ziefle, Principal. 


For further information, please write: 


9S 19" 


PHILCO. TecHRep Division 


**C” and Ontario Streets, P. O. Box 4730, Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 
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Building 
Castles in 
the air? 


Bring them down 
to earth with 
AVA’s new 
publication— 


Devevoping EDUCATIONAL 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL 
AND PRACTICAL ARTS FACILITIES 


. . 48 pages of precise guidance for educa- 
tors who are responsible for planning new or 
expanded programs. Much material has been 
written on the subject, but here is probably the 
first down to earth guide to practical tech- 
niques for drawing up the vital, and so often 
neglected, educational specifications which 
alone can produce good, functional design. 


DON’T drive your architects mad!! Spend $1 
now — save yourself a lot of trouble! 


NB: This document has been approved by the Board 
of Directors of the American Institute of Architects 
on the recommendation of the National AIA Com- 
mittee on School Buildings and Educational Facilities. 


Many AVA experts generously offered their time 
and efforts to assure the authenticity of this mate- 
rial. Order your copies TODAY. Why not order 
extra copies for your Advisory Committee mem- 
bers? Board of Education members? Colleagues? 
Others? 


What the architects don’t know 
CAN hurt you! !!! 











AVA HEADQUARTERS 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me . 


Payment enclosed ( ). 
Name_. 


Address in full __ 


10 per cent discount on orders of 10 or more— 


no return policy. 
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_.. copies of DEVELOPING EDU- 
CATIONAL ARTS FACILITIES @ $1 each. Bill me ( ). 
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VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


And the Consumer 


BY MRS. ROSA H. LOVING 


related to our production capacity is well known; not 

well recognized is the fact that consumers determine to 
a large extent the nature of what is produced and distrib- 
uted. Consumers exercise this influence through the things 
they value and their choices of goods and services. Con- 
sumer practices are important factors in determining the 
qualities of our standard of living. Therefore, much needs 
to be done to aid consumers in making intelligent choices 
in all areas of living. 


| THE high standard of living in America today is 


Is vocational education, including programs in agricul- 
ture, the trades, industrial arts, distribution, business and 
home economics, contributing to the education of the con- 
sumer? Since the home is the largest consuming unit in 
our society and home economics is concerned with the 
improvement of family life, perhaps the greatest oppor- 
tunities for consumer education may be found in this pro- 
gram, but all fields of vocational education either directly 
or indirectly affect the functioning of the home and the 
consumption practices of individuals. In each program 
there may be many opportunities for work on consumer 
problems. 


Vocational education programs in all fields have includ- 
ed and do now include a variety of experiences which may 
have value to the consumer but which may not have been 
identified as consumer education. These experiences have 
developed background understandings and information 
basic in making choices in any field of endeavor. Due to 
the importance of the intelligent functioning of consumers, 
teachers, teacher educators and supervisors in each voca- 
tional field need to build on these background experiences 
and to broaden the scope of instruction by offering work 
more specifically related to consumer problems. 

















LET US HELP YOU SET UP A 


LEATHERCRAFT 
INSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 
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of projects listed in our 100 page. . 
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Film Available 
TANDY LEATHER CO. 


Let us furnish our inter- 
P. O. Box 791 PK Fort Worth, Texas 
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A.V.A. POST-CONVENTION 
HAWAII TOUR 


Dee. 10-78 
7 days 


[4 
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... ONLY $348.50 


Deadline Nov. 15th 


TOUR INCLUDES: 


Round Trip Jet (412 hrs) 

Reef Hotel Accomodations (dbl.) 
Native Luau (Poi, Pig, Grog and Show) 
Circle Island Tour 

Tours of Oahu 

Plus—Outstanding Special Events 


Following the California Convention arrangements for a post- 
convention tour and festivities to the Hawaiian Islands have 
been made — but Space is Limited. Definitely first come basis. 


Send your $50.00 deposit and reservation to: 
‘ JACK E. HUMMEL, Tour Chairman 
wp ¥OID 


3275 Wilshire Boulevard, #212 
Los Angeles 5, California 
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today? Mass production and distribution have place: on 


Ee markets a multiplicity of goods and services. The forvcast 
; f 
hae, 


available and new services will increase in abundance, 
Through the press, radio, television, and door to door ad. 
vertisements, the consumer is bombarded with these new 
products, new services, sales opportunities and buying 
plans. Making choices to meet needs and at the same time 
maintaining personal and family integrity and balance are 
becoming increasingly difficult for the consumer. 


to expand and emphasize activities in consumer education? 
In finding answers to this question, teachers, teacher edu- 
cators and supervisors must look to research such as that 
done by the United States Department of Agriculture, col- 
leges and universities and other agencies which reveal 
buying practices of consumers. Many implications regard. 
ing consumer needs may be drawn from this research. In 
addition, informal studies which suggest needs may be used. 
Many needs of consumers are evident. They need help in 
determining worthwhile goals related to needs and wants. 
They should have a voice in determining the characteristics 


WHAT IS the situation which the consumer faces 


or the future reveals that many more products will be 


WHAT CAN each vocational education field do 








of products they use. They must have reliable information 
about what products are made of and how they will serve 
buyers’ needs. They need to know the services available 
and what these services will do for those who choose them. 
They must know how to approach persons at the point of 
sale in discussing products and services. 










IN FURTHER answering this question, it may be 
suggested that teachers take a critical look at what is now 
being done and evaluate the effectiveness of their instruc. 
tion in helping those enrolled in classes with these and 
other consumer problems. A measuring rod including the 
following questions may be used. Have I helped my stu: 
dents to determine reasonable goals in specific qualities or 
characteristics that may affect the way in which a product 
may be used? Have I aided students in securing authori- 
tative information concerning products and services? Have 
I helped students to express themselves in regard to evalu- 
ations of goods and services? 









Teachers may select areas in each field of vocational 
education that provide the greatest opportunities for em- 
phasizing work on consumer problems and be certain that 
work of this nature is included. 


Teachers and students in each field may locate good 
materials which will give help in work on consumer prob- 
lems. They may locate community resources that will be of 
aid in the development of consumer activities. 


Through work of this nature in all fields of vocational 
education, more intelligent consumption of goods and serv- 
ices will result, there will be a sounder basis for determin- 
ing needs for production and distribution of commodities, 
and qualities of our standard of living will improve. 


Mrs. Loving is Vice President, AVA, representing Home Econom 
ics, and State Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Virginia. 
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THE 1960 CONVENTION PROGRAM. You will find a very condensed version of the 
Los Angeles Convention Pregrams on pages 23-27 of this issue. This basic outline 


of dates, topics and types of meetings appears in accordance with AVA Executive 
Committee action. 








Last year, in order to conserve space and budget, we discontinued the practice 
of publishing in the JOURNAL the full convention program. The summary that was 
used in its place, however, failed to meet the needs of convention delegates who 
like to plan their schedule of meetings in advance. 


We hope the outline that appears this month includes sufficient information 
for everyone who will attend the Los Angeles meeting. 


LEGISLATION. Congress appropriated $49,863,393 for vocational education for 
fiscal 1961. This is the largest amount that has ever been appropriated during 
any one peace-time year. The Budget recommendation by President Eisenhower which 
called for a $2 million cut in Title I George-Barden funds was not followed by 
Congress. There was an increase of $2 million in the appropriation for area voca- 
tional programs. 











PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING. This measure which called for extending the author- 
ization for federal appropriations for practical nurse training for four addi- 
tional years was not approved by the House of Representatives. It was approved 
without a dissenting vote by the Senate and by the House Education and Labor 
Committee. The measure did not have the support of the Administration. There was 
little - if any = opposition to the measure by members of Congress, so far as we 
could determine. It failed to be approved because the House Rules Committee did 
not clear it for floor action and because certain minority leaders in Congress 
would not agree to place it on the suspension calendar. 


























There was no meeting of the House Rules Committee after the practical nurse 
measure was referred to it following approval by the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee. A majority of the members of the House Rules Committee were in favor of the 
practical nurse measure and would = we believe = have approved it for floor action 
had the Committee met. On the other hand, if the Committee had met, it would have 
been forced to consider other measures that were objectionable to all or at least 
some members of the Committee. As a result, the practical nurse bill was a victim 
of unfortunate circumstances. 








Efforts will be made to get this same measure introduced in the 87th Congress 
and to get favorable action on it. Federal funds have already been approved for 
practical nurse training for the fiscal year which ends June 30, 1961. 











Late in the last session of Congress Senator Jennings Randolph of West Vir- 
ginia introduced a bill (S. 3760) which calls for amending "the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946 in order to assist the States in providing training and retrain- 
ing for the unemployed and under-employed". This measure calls for an appropria- 
tion of $12 million annually. We are of the opinion that this same measure or one 
very similar to it will be re-introduced in the 87th Congress when it convenes in 
January. 
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LETTER TO PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES. Page 22 of this issue of the JOURNAL 
features a letter written to each of the Presidential Nominees by your AVA Execu- AV 
tive Secretary and the reply from Senator Kennedy. My letter to the candidates 
was written with the full approval of the AVA Program Development Committee. 

Since AVA has operated on a non-partisan basis through the years, we regret that 
we were unable to secure and present a reply from Vice President Nixon. Our 

efforts to obtain a reply are detailed on page 22. AVA Cc 
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REPRINTS AND BOOKLETS AVAILABLE. For more than a year AVA has devoted much jsit with 
effort to the preparation and distribution of material for use of school adminis- leservatio 
trators, school board members and the lay public in general to help create a  first-con 


more favorable climate for vocational and practical arts education. Under the hart that 
leadership of the AVA Public Information Committee three booklets under the 
heading FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW have been prepared and thousands of copies have been 
distributed through state vocational associations and officials. In addition 
115,000 reprints of articles that have been published in the JOURNAL have been nd for # 
distributed. 
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Here are some reprints that are currently available from the AVA office: You'll sé 
ill provie 


1. "The Wall Street Journal Reports on Russia's Expanding Vocational Education en Holly 


Program" = a reprint from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of an article in The Wall a 
Street Journal. It points out that "while American educators are shifting empha- 2 il 
sis from vocational learning to old fashioned book learning, their Soviet counter- |} 
parts are rushing headlong in very nearly the opposite direction." Prices for 

reprints are as follows: 100 copies $1.50; 500 copies $7.00; 1,000 copies $12.00. 














2. "The Truth About Soviet Education" = a reprint from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD of an interview story that appeared in the July 4, 1960 issue of U.S. News. 
and World Report. 











This excellent feature appears in full on pages 14-19 of this JOURNAL. Under 
an agreement with U. S. News and World Report, however, we will not be permitted 
to sell or distribute reprints. Prices of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD reprint are: 
100 copies $2; 500 copies, $8.50; 1,000 copies, $15. 


Wl 








or 


3. "Public Concern for All American Youth" by Dr. James B. Conant. This is a 
reprint from the May, 1960 issue of the Ladies Home Journal in which Dr. Conant 
presents a good case for vocational education. Prices are: 100 copies $5; 500 
copies $9; 1,000 copies $15; 5,000 copies $50. Due to the large quantity that we 
have already purchased and distributed we are able to offer a reduced price for 
reprints. 
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AVA FILM = "PROGRESS AND PROMISE". The AVA has produced a film to show how 
AVA operates and to suggest benefits that can be derived from membership. The 
film should be shown to everyone employed in the field of vocational and practical 
arts education. 
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State Associations, State Vocational Departments and Divisions, teacher train- 
ing institutions,and local school systems can purchase the film from the AVA at 
$125.00 per copy. You should see that copies of this film are available within 
your state for extensive use. Each state will need to work out its plan for purchase 
and utilization. We regret that the AVA can not make the film available on a 
rental basis because of production costs and handling. 


M. D. MOBLEY, Editor-in-Chief and 
Executive Secretary. 
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AVA—Special Feature—Moulin Rouge! 


os Angeles Wed., Dec. 7, 6:30 PM | navid o. Taxis 


Chairman, Banquet Committee 
AVA Convention Delegates: Sign up today for an evening | County of Los Angeles 


¢ entertainment, a delicious dinner, and the opportunity to | Office, Supt. of Schools 
| 808 N. Spring St., 


isit with Il i , . 
sit with your colleagues in a relaxed, famous atmosphere Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


eservations for this special convention event will be filled on 
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| 
s first-come, first-served basis. Check carefully the seating | Enclosed find my check for $ : fo cover res- 
art that appears below; then list four choices for tables on ervations for persons at $7.50 each for 
e reservation form noting the code number of the table as | “An Evening at the Moulin Rouge.” My choice of tables 
en ell as the terrace number. Send it, with your check to the wy d f f : foll (list four) 1 
er ‘ bysns in order of preference is as follows (list four) 1. _ 
nddress that is listed. No other convention activities sched- as : 
led for this evening. 2. ; 3. —+ 4. 
| My name and address: 
You'll see a spectacular revue and Dick Stabile’s orchestra | 
ill provide music for dancing. Just remember—“you haven't ene aaa ie 
ion om cial adil : ‘? a. Gat & Y Mouli | NB: Numbers in blocks show each table’s seating capacity. 
ee ee ge en ee en See Se Use code shown outside each block for showing your table | 
: fouge. preference (i. e., R2A, Terrace 2; L2B, Terrace 3.) | 
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Give your students a 
head start for the years aheat 


...train them with the 


NEW 1030 DEWAL 


Tovrect: Pa BUILT-IN ROTO-GRIP 
Brake, stops tools 

= MOTOR, Py sa ® with electro-mechan- 
—— 120/240 volts, AC. 


ical action. 


CUT-OFF SCALE on DUAL-ARBOR MOTOR 
guide fence makes SHAFT uses right 
* “repeat” cross-cuts # hand tools on back 


easy. oo en, One Ort, 


o@o 


| COOLING 

SYSTEM pushes cool 
* air through motor 

— slots at 30 CFPM. 


| eae SAFETY 
I see SWITCH, works 
Seen, in any direction, pro- 


— tects your students. 
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NEW! 


NEW! 


DROP-LEAF SAF-T- 
TABLE up front pro- 
tects operator on 
wide cuts. (optional) 


MOTOR TILTS FULL 
360°, multiplies 
range of shop jobs, 
adds flexibility. 


EXTRA BIG CAPACITY. 
10” saw cuts 3” 
deep, rips over 24” 
wide on panel stock. 


OW...more than ever...you'll a 
DeWalt your No. 1 choice for inf 
trial arts and vocational training. Thisimf 
1030 DeWalt brings still greater safety, 
satility and accuracy plus other extras 
Plan now to include a 1030 DeWalt inj 
next purchase requisition. Here's a‘ 
densed specification guide: 
¢ 10” saw, radial type, model 1030 Dell 


e Uniform cantilever arm rotates 
around the column. 


e All operating adjustments and set: 
above the work table. 


¢ Grease-shielded ball bearing head ride 
machined trackways inside arm. 


¢ Totally-enclosed, direct-drive, fan-cm 
motor delivers 3 H.P. 


¢ Built-in, electro-mechanical brake. 
¢ Cut-off, miter, bevel and rip scales. 
¢ Safety ‘““Cam-Type” key switch. 


¢ 26”x34” steel base with welded hail 
and 4 detachable legs. 

¢ Big 26”x36” work top with drop-leaf i 

¢ 10” saw and Auto-Float safety guard 
exhaust nozzle and anti-kickback pa’ 


(Specify electrical characteristics re uired) 


Compare! See the new 1030 DeWalt 
onstrated at your nearby dealer’s # 
Write for catalog, DeWalt Inc., 
AV-610, Lancaster, Pa. 



































JEW DESIGN...NEW SAFETY...EXTRA POWER 
JAKE IT EXTRA EASY FOR STUDENTS TO USE! 
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“FW MODEL “1030” DEWALT POWER SHOP 
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“r"HAULY.ENCLOSED MOTOR BUILT-IN ROTO-GRIP BRAKE DROP-LEAF SAFETY TABLE 


ewe ut-drive delivers 3 H.P. stops motor instantly  _—_ eliminates exposed saw up-front 


Inc, 9A POWER WHEN NEEDED! EXTRA SAFETY FOR STUDENTS! EXTRA SAFETY FOR STUDENTS! 





“Reprinted from ‘U. S. News & World Report’ published at Washington.” eee 


THE TRUTH 
ABOUT SOVIET EDUCATION 


Interview: Two U. S. Educators Tell What They Found 


Are Soviet schools better than U. S. Schools? 
Do they turn out superior students? 


Two U. S. educators went to Russia, got 
some eye-opening facts. Among their findings, 
reported in this exclusive interview with “U. S. 
News & World Report’: 


@ impressive “tests” of Soviet students are 
handed to them for study a year in advance. 


@ Only the best students get into college. 


Q What over-all conclusion did you draw from your in- 
tensive study of Soviet education? 

A Here is our conclusion: You see, Russia, by our stand- 
ards, is a poor country. You walk down the street there'll 
be 10,000 people and you can’t hear a belly laugh among 
them. They just walk in silence. Education is conceived by 
the people at the top, the parents, the kids, everybody, as 
the one and only ladder that leads from poverty and com- 
monness right up through the ceiling to a life of achievement 
and respectability. Every person is trying to climb it. 


Q Is education the only way to the top in Russia? 

A An education is indeed the ladder to economic achieve- 
ment in Russia. For instance, if a boy drops out of school at 
the seventh or eighth grade in America, he may get into 


business ultimately—in fact, he may become a millionaire. 


The opportunities are his to use his abilities. 

If a boy drops out of school in Russia, he becomes a 
manual worker at that grade, and so his opportunities for 
achievement and a better standard of living are based on his 
education. 

The boy who comes out of the trade school will not do as 
well with his job salarywise as the boy who comes out of the 
technical school. And the young man or the young woman 
who gets up to the technical institute will do far better than 
any of those. The individuals who get to the university 
seem to have top priority. 

Educational competition in Russia is terrific among young 
people. That is a basis for the seriousness that we observed 
in the students. 


Q Do the Soviets try to give everybody a college educa- 
tion? 

A Not now. Since the change in their educational system 
in 1958, they are doing a thing we should consider very seri- 
ously in this country. That is to train every individual as 
much as possible for production proficiency in terms of his 
native ability and the needs of society. Apparently the 1958 
change was a shift away from emphasis on higher education 
toward more emphasis on vocational training. 
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into industry. And, secondly, they’ve got to train people to 
build not only more houses but better houses. 


And, then, their third problem, we are told, is finance. 
They’re manipulating their money system now, trying to 
correct this somewhat. 


Q How do these problems affect Soviet education poli- 
cies? 

A They look upon vocational and technical education as 
a means of providing the skilled manpower that will enable 
them to turn out both capital and consumer goods, and thus 
surpass America. 


Just walk, drive or fly around any place in Russia, and you 
can see these problems glaring everywhere. Russia is 50 
years, at least, behind America or the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, but they know where they are going and they are com- 
ing up fast. 


They have recognized that, although science, mathematics 
and languages are important to an educated people, you just 
cannot run a competitive economy with everybody trained 
for a job at the top. And they are meeting that head on— 
realistically through vocational and technical education. 


Q By training workers? 

A Yes. And so they’re dignifying the life of the worker. 
In the May Day parade, we saw 600,000 workers march 100 
to 125 abreast—across Red Square, singing, carrying ban- 
ners and artificial flowers. Many were singing the workers’ 
song, “Moscow in May”—apparently happy and proud of 
the fact that their industry had exceeded its assigned quota. 


The Russians are glorifying, to a very great extent, what 
we would call the “blue collar” worker in America, as dis- 
tinguished from the “white collar” worker. 


Q They glorify him, but apparently they don’t let a work- 
er into college unless he has exceptional academic abilities— 

A He can’t make it, no—in the face of their terrific com- 
petitive emphasis in education. 

Q Does the Government decide who goes to college? 


A There is an examination, we discovered, after the sev- 
enth grade in the 10-year school and again after the tenth 
grade. It was our observation—we at least deduced by in- 
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. « « Russian aim: “skilled manpower to surpass America” 


nuendo—that students who do not do too well academically 
in these exams at the seventh year go, or are sent, into trade 
schools. A trade school is a one-specialty affair where a stu- 
dent spends from 10 months to a year and a half—or one to 
two years—in a specialty; and, in the second year, a lot of 
time is spent out on the job. 

The first-year instruction is devoted about 70 per cent to 
skill training and practice and about 30 per cent to theory 
or related instruction. Students in these trade schools are 
rather young boys—and a few girls. 


Q What must a Soviet youngster do in order to gvt to 
college? 

A He must make a good grade—academic grade—from 
the 10-year school, and pass the entrance examinations, 
which are pretty comprehensive, we were led to believe, for 
the institutes and the universities. 


Q Isn’t this creating a “class” in Russia? Communists 
talk about a classless society— 
A We thought we saw a distinctly “class” society. 


Q What were the classes? 

A The intelligentsia—the scientists, the professors, the 
engineers, the designers, the planners. By the way, one of 
us said to a fellow, “What would you do with me in Russia? 
I happen to have a Ph.D.” He said, “Why, we’d put you 
on the payroll.” I said, “What for?” “Well, just because 
you have a Ph.D.; we would find some use for you.” 


Q Is the top layer the intelligentsia? 

A Yes, and then they’ve got a management group. Next 
come the factory workers, and at the bottom they have what 
they call “peasants” running collective and state farms. 


Q What kind of teachers do the Russians have? 

A Teachers are of two kinds in most of the schools we 
saw. A “teacher” teaches the theory; an “instructor” teaches 
the practice. The instructors are graduates of technicums 
[something like American trade high schools] and the 
teachers are graduates of technical institutes or universities. 


The instructors who teach the skill processes in the schools 
follow their students into the factories to see that they be- 
come adjusted to their jobs and to give some orientation 
training on the job—a good idea, we thought. 
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In Russia, “education is conceived by the people at the top, the parents, the kids, everybody, as the one and only 
ladder that leads from poverty to a life of achievement and respectability. . . . We didn’t see students smile very often.” 
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. . . “Students who do well may receive a pay incentive” 


Each one of the technicums has what is known as a patron 
factory, and they plan their manpower supply realistically 
to meet current and future needs. 

To illustrate, if you are putting down a foundation for a 
house and you have 50 half-inch bolts to fasten the sill to, 
then you need 50 nuts of that size and with a thread that 
matches to go on them. 

Apparently the Russians study their manpower needs in 
industry just like that, and they structure or pattern their 
educational program accordingly—just like making half-inch 
nuts for half-inch bolts. We’ve got nothing like that in 
America. 

Q Is that a good thing? 

A To a degree, it’s a good thing. It doesn’t follow that 
we've got to do it as they do, but it gets at something that 
is a big problem in American education of all sorts—not 
only in vocational education, but in professional education 
at the higher level as well. 

For example, according to the American Association of 
School Administrators, we need 800 men per year for school 
superintendents to replace those who die or retire. 

But how many are we training? Eight hundred? No, not 
at all. We have 300 or 400 institutions in America training 
literally thousands to be superintendents of schools. And 
sO you’ve got a great discrepancy between what’s really 
needed and what’s being prepared, and little if any atten- 
tion is given to it. 

That’s not only true in school administration. Take medi- 
cine—we seem to have a great shortage of qualified physi- 
cians and dentists in this country. What are we doing about 
it? Practically nothing, except maintaining the status quo. 

And so the Russian system is vastly different from ours in 
this respect, and much more realistic, we are convinced. 

Q Does the Russian system take all initiative away from 
the students? Are the students told what to study? 

A No, not directly. That was a point that interested us 
greatly and we questioned Russians at length about it. They 
insist that the parent and the student have some choice—and 
they do, within a degree or range. 

But the fact is, as we got it from our observations and 
what we were told, the series of examinations given after the 
seventh grade is a determining factor, along with the aca- 
demic achievements. If students do well on these examina- 
tions, they are encouraged; if they do not do well, they are 
directed toward occupations that make use of their type of 
ability and where there is a recognized need. 

Q But if a Russian boy wants to be a biologist, he isn’t 
told that he has to be a medical doctor? 

A Oh, no. We didn’t see any_evidence of that. 


WHAT STUDENTS MAY DECIDE— 


Q Is he allowed to follow his own bent? 

A He has the choice within the scope of his demonstrated 
achievements. 

Q Then, how do they make sure they get enough biolo- 
gists and not too many medical doctors? 

A That was a stumper to us, and yet they maintained 
that it was relatively simple to solve. The incentives given, 
the stipends paid and other encouragements of various kinds 
are used to regulate this. We have never seen a society 
anywhere that had so many different types of devices used 
to motivate people. 

Q What are some of those “motivating devices”? Do 
they depend on guidance counselors? 

A We didn’t find in any school that they had guidance 
counselors, as we have in our schools. But apparently in 
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Russia the school principals are very much concerned, the 
teachers are concerned, and then they have individua's at 
the city level, at the republic level and I would say at the 
national level, too, very much concerned about manpower 
needs—and the schools work very closely with them. 

We did not get the answer conclusively to our satisfac- 
tion, but they did point out that they used three devices to 
get students into desired areas. 

In the first place, if there’s an occupation where they liave 
a shortage—and they claim they have shortages in nearly 
every occupation and that the difference is a matter of 
degree—then they offer a higher stipend to youngsters go- 
ing into training for that occupation. 

Secondly, if the industry needing the workers is out in 
Siberia, say, and most of the people want to live in the city 
because the standard of living is higher, then they raise the 
wages to attract the person who has been trained to go to 
Siberia to work and live. 

And, thirdly, they manipulate the allotments of housing. 
Housing is one of their big problems, and everywhere peo- 
ple are crowded. A young fellow going out into one of 
these new industrial areas in Siberia would, as we under- 
stand it, be given a housing preference, whereas if he stayed 
in Moscow, say, he wouldn’t have it. 

Finally, and this has a bearing on Russian scholarship: 
The students who do well may receive a stipend of up to 
25 per cent more because of excellence, so there’s a pay 
incentive— 


ENCOURAGING BETTER WORK— 


Q Is this stipend what they are paid to live on while 
going to school? 

A Perhaps—at the technical schools. The trade-school 
pupils don’t receive a stipend, nor do they in the 10-year 
school. But in the technical schools they received a sti- 
pend of an average of 275 rubles per month—that’s $27.50 
per month—and it may go up to 297, or it may go down as 
low as 235. So it’s regulated. There is, then, an incentive 
for a student to do well. 

Q Did the students live at these schools? 

A They did not live at the technical school which we 
visited. But they live at the University of Moscow and some 
of these other schools. They have a series of universities and 
what they call technical institutes and technicums. 

Students in the university and those in technical. insti- 
tutes are all paid stipends, we were told—or practically all. 
They said about 80 per cent of the students at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow receive stipends. And that is manipv- 
lated, as explained earlier, to attract people into fields where 
the need is greatest, and also to promote scholarships. 

If a student does better, he gets an additional sum of 
something like 45 rubles a month. They think of the money 
as scholarships, rather than stipends. 

Q In other words, the state reaches into the lives of 
each of these school children, just as it affects everything 
else? 

A Oh, there’s no question about that. But it’s not as 
harsh as we’ve been led to believe. People there have more 
freedom than Americaps generally think they do. 

Q What kind of extracurricular activities are there in 
Soviet schools? e 

A They have extracurricular organizations that work in 
co-operation with the schools. For example, they have what 
they call Palaces of Culture for the Young Pioneers, and 
they have Clubs for Labor Reserves—youths in their late 
teens and early twenties. These agencies are run in close 
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AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MOSCOW, stipends are “manipu- 
lated to attract people into fields where the need is greatest.” 


co-operation with the schools, and they emphasize music, 
dramatics, athletics and so on. In other words, they’ve some- 
what divorced these things from the school. And the school 
is a pretty formal affair—you walk in the room and the 
students jump up,’and sit down when they’re told to—get- 
ting factual information and drilling for examinations. 

All over the country—in every school we visited in 
Russia—on the billboards and fences in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad and other cities, and on the cow barns in rural areas, 
are plaques with Lenin’s picture at the top followed by the 
basic principles of the Seven-Year Plan, all urging the people 
to be more productive so they can beat the capitalistic 
world. This is their crusade. And the goals—they live by 
goals, the goals of the Seven-Year Plan. The students con- 
stantly receive the goal indoctrination in the schools. They 
take production goals very seriously—they’re very much 
concerned about achieving them. 


Q Critics of U. S. schools have said that Soviet schools 
have higher standards than ours and that Russian youngsters 
are crammed full of science and mathematics and foreign 
languages practically from the time that they can walk. How 
much truth is there to that? 


A A good deal of that is fiction. There is no question 
about their emphasis on math and science and foreign lan- 
guages. But we had an opportunity on several occasions to 
visit freely with young Russians, and we did. We were 
astonished to find how few of them, really, could speak Eng- 
lish—or German or any other language except Russian. 

Yet our observation in the 10-year schools that we visited 
was that they were emphasizing math and physics and chem- 
istry to quite an extent. We saw, for instance, organic 
chemistry being taught in a 10-year school, and you don’t 
Observe that organic chemistry is being taught in too many 
high schools in America. 


Q Are Soviet teaching methods superior to ours? 
A We would say generally not, although we saw some 
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instruction devices that were unique and different from 
what we have in this country, and better. But on the whole 
our methods of teaching would compare favorably and in 
our better schools probably would excell theirs. We saw 
one instructional device of illustrative panels at the front 
of classrooms which we hadn’t seen in our country and 
which we thought was excellent. 

Q Otherwise, are the teaching methods much the same? 

A Yes, in their shops and drawing classes. The teaching 
is very formal. The teacher-student relationship is far more 
formal than ours and appeared to us to be somewhat stilted. 
But the seriousness on the part of students to learn was 
strikingly noticeable and observable in all the schools that 
we visited. 

Q Do all Russian students have to meet certain national 
standards? Pass nation-wide tests? 

A Admiral Rickover, for example, and other critics of 
American education have led us and perhaps other people 
to believe that Russia has a system of national standards 
and that they measure everybody by standardized tests on 
which they do better than American students. Well. we were 
visiting a 10-year school, and, in looking through a boy’s 
chemistry textbook, we found a copy of the national exam- 
ination for chemistry. 

One of us questioned the boy and his teacher in great 
detail, and here’s what they told us about these examina- 
tions: 

They do have such standards, and they have examinations 
that are worked out at the national and republic levels. But 
—note this—they give the boy in the tenth grade and also 
his teacher a copy of the examination in September [start 
of the school year] along with the textbook, and he has it 
to study by all year, and the teacher has it to teach by. 
Comes the following June, and he takes that examination! 
Why shouldn’t he do well? 

Q Do you mean, then, that a Soviet student studies just 
to answer questions which have been posed for him in 
advance and that he doesn’t do free study? 

A No, you couldn’t say that entirely. But the impression 
has been given to the people of this country that, at the end 
of a school year, Russian youngsters are descended upon 
and given a comprehensive examination on which they do 
better than our youngsters do. We just don’t believe this 
is a true picture. 


EXAMS AS A STUDY PLAN— 


Q Would you compare the Soviet system with the case 
of an American student who crams for an examination to 
which he has stolen the questions from the teacher’s desk? 


A Well, you wouldn’t say it’s quite that simple because 
these examinations are made by subject-matter specialists, 
and we were told that they’re pretty comprehensive. Obvi- 
ously, they give the student something definite to study for 
and the teacher something definite and concrete to teach. 

Q Do you think this approach takes anything out of edu- 
cation that might be important? 

A Oh, it may take out of education some of the training 
and ability that comes from independent research, investiga- 
tion and reading. We didn’t see much evidence of the free 
type of reading that goes on in an American high school— 
although in fairness it must be said that we were astounded 
to find many youngsters who seemed to know more about 
Mark Twain and Jack London than most Americans, in- 
cluding those who have read a great deal of both. 


Q Did you notice any of the so-called “frills” in their 
school buildings? Do they have cafeterias, gymnasiums and 
other things that some people call “frills”? 

A We saw some cafeterias, but we didn’t see in any 
school a gymnasium as we know it in American high schools. 
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. . » “The American student has better equipment to work on” 


We saw some rather small playrooms, or recreation rooms, 
but not gymnasiums. 

Q Do the Soviets put any emphasis at all on sports in 
their schools? 

A Sports aren’t emphasized over there to the extent that 
they are here. And there is no sea of shiny new automobiles 
around every school in Russia, as you see parked around the 
average American urban high school. There were no stu- 
dent-owned automobiles, and in most instances we saw no 
bicycles—they walk to school six days per week. 

And, with their formal-discipline procedure, they’re study- 
ing specialties pretty narrowly. We didn’t see students smile 
very often either. That’s a significant thing. 

Q Are Russian schools coeducational? 

A Yes. 


Q Did you see more men teachers than women teachers? 
A Yes, we saw more men than women teachers in the 
vocational schools. In the general schools, we would say 
there are more women than men, as is true in our country. 


HOW SUMMERS ARE SPENT— 


Q Do Soviet students get a summer break? 

A Yes, but the students in all general and vocational 
schools, so we were told, are required to work 25 days dur- 
ing the summer either on a collective or state farm or in a 
factory—that’s what they call “polytechnic education” in 
their reorganized system. They are convinced that work 
education is essential, and they conceive of their vocational 
and technical schools as the instruments through which to 
recruit, upgrade and use their manpower to outproduce the 
capitalistic world. 

Students at the 10-year school we visited in Moscow work 
for 25 days on collective farms after the eighth year and 
after the ninth year they work for 25 days in factories during 
the summer. 


Q What do Soviet students do at home? 

A What they do at home is a question. The Russians 
have built thousands of huge apartment houses. We visited 
one, and had dinner in the apartment of one school prin- 
cipal. We were told that there were 110 families living in 
that apartment house. They said each individual is entitled 
to eight square meters (86 square feet) of floor space, and 
that isn’t very much. So home life for young people apparent- 
ly isn’t too good from the standpoint of ample space. 

And so we saw tens of thousands of people out walking 
on the streets—just walking and with no observable loud 
talking or laughter. 

Q Out walking to escape from crowded homes? 

A Eight families, we were told, use one bath and one 
kitchen in many instances. That is the workers. Those that 
have better positions—one school principal, for instance, 
had a kitchen, a living room, a bedroom and a bathroom 
as a part of his apartment. 

Q How would you compare a Soviet school with a first- 
rate American high school? 

A You can’t compare an American high school with a 
Russian school of any sort. They’re too different. The 
buildings are different. Teaching is different. Time is 
scheduled differently. Their schools are managed differently. 

Q Who learns the most—a Russian student or an Ameri- 
can student? 

A We got the impression that, as far as our vocational 
and technical schools are concerned, the American student 
does very well, and, if he isn’t superior, then we’ve been 
fooled. 


Q What explains that? 

A The American student has better equipment to work 
on. And again and again we got the impression that the 
course of instruction given in the trade schools of this 
country is superior to that in Russia. The Russians might 
disagree with this. 

Q But just how is the American system superior? 


A It’s more comprehensive. They narrow the Russian 
students down to a very, very narrow range—and in America 
we give a broader type of training. Now that has some 
advantages because it makes for versatility. Apparently, 
they don’t want versatility over there. They want to train 
each student to fill a specific manpower need. 

Q On the whole, how would you compare the Soviet sys. 
tem with the American system of education? 


A So far as vocational education is concerned, the ide: 
of a systematic study of manpower needs and an efficient 
approach to training the number of people needed—not 
wasting your time and money on those that aren’t needed— 
makes sense. 


In all honesty, we must admit, they’re more realistic and 
more efficient than we are in this respect. Now, that doesn't 
mean that, if we were trying to improve this phase of our 
education, we’d have to do it as they do. But we learned 
something from the Russians on that score. 


In the second place, this idea of recognizing fully that, 
if a nation is to compete successfully in the markets of 
the world, it must take every last individual and make him 
as productive as possible is sound. They’ve done that. 

The idea of incorporating work experience with theory 
is also good. As far as buildings are concerned—ané 
teachers, curriculum, content—we wouldn’t say they're sv- 
perior to us in any respect, except in the one school previ- 
ously mentioned where we saw some unusually fine visual- 
education materials. 


Q Do you think that education has just become so readily 
available in this country that Americans don’t appreciate it! 

A There may be something to that, yes. We just take it 
for granted, and, for some, going to college is a social 
achievement. In our colleges we have football teams and 
fraternities and all that type of thing that may detract from 
education or at least academic learning. Somebody has said 
that football has the same relationship to education that bull- 
fighting has to agriculture. In Russian higher education, 
this is conspicuous by its absence. 


MORE CONTRASTS WITH U. S.— 


Q What other difference did you find? 


A One of the significant differences was a recognition 
of individual differences in pupils. It seems to us that, in 
America, we school people generally give lip service to it, 
but Russia has an education program which does something 
constructive about individual differences. 


Q You mean differences in aptitude? 


A Aptitude, yes. They are recognizing these differences, 
and giving every student the greatest possible opportunity 
to achieve in terms of them. In America it’s socially 9 
desirable, and parents generally are so very anxious to have 
their children attend college or universities—that’s regarded 
as a great achievement in and of itself. 

Russia recognizes that only those should go to universities 
who have the academic abilities to profit from such an e« 
perience. But they recognize the many other abilities besides 
academic ability and have adjusted their school programs 
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. - . “Russia is prescribing work experience for every last kid” 


to make the most of them. This is one of the significant 
differences between American and Russian educational phil- 
osophy and procedure. And, then, as has already been 
stated, their matching of educational programs with man- 
power needs is a surprising achievement. 


Q Do you think the U. S. should adopt the Soviet school 
system? 

A We don’t think that, in America, we should follow the 
Russian system, but we can give far more recognition to 
the vocational facets of guidance in our public schools than 
we're doing today. We have guidance programs, but the 
vocational facets of guidance are lacking as compared with 
our emphasis on psychological and clinical guidance. That’s 
the No. 2 difference. 

And then, No. 3, there’s a great difference, as already 
mentioned, between the Russian formal procedures and our 
American procedures of instruction and course content as 
well as our concepts about what students should be taught 
and learn. 


We apparently have recognized competitive athletics as 
an important and integral part of the American educational 
system or we wouldn’t have spent the millions of dollars on 
gymnasiums and football fields. Russia does not do that. 
And this is another difference. 


Q Do they put less emphasis on the social side of educa- 
tion? 

A They do not recognize the social facets of life in the 
same light that we do. Yet they seem to be doing much in 
helping youth to make a sound occupational choice and to 
profit by work experience. 

At present, Russia is prescribing some work experience 
for every last kid from elementary school up through the 
university, and, if that is sound, then they may have some- 
thing that is very desirable. 


AMONG STUDENTS IN RUSSIA, “competition is terrific. 


Perhaps that is a procedure that we can emulate more 
in America. 


If a youngster is taught to work and knows what it means 
to sweat in the earning of a dollar, he should be a wiser 
spender and have a greater appreciation for our economic 
way of life. 


We haven't gotten around to recognizing this as an im- 
portant facet of secondary education in America. Student 
work experience in our competitive capitalistic economy 
must be implemented in a different way than in Russia— 
but to recognize the importance of student work experience 
and to implement it into action for its maximum educational 
contribution is a challenge for those of us engaged in edu- 
cation leadership in this country. 


We have done a lot in promoting good recreational pro- 
grams. We still have much to do in providing desirable 
work-experience programs as an integral part of education. 


Q What changes in the American system do you think 
should be made as a result of what you saw in Russia? 


A Well, No. 1, a greater attention to the vocational facets 
of guidance. That’s the No. 1 need in American secondary 
and higher education. 


No. 2, recognizing that work—some kind of productive 
work experience—on the part of secondary-school youth is 
a desirable thing for good citizenship. 


And, thirdly, we should put more emphasis on the study 
of economics. It appears that every youth in Russia under- 
stands the Russian economic system. That is not the case 
in America. We need much more emphasis on economics. 
We need a crusade in this country to convince our young 
people of the values inherent in our economic system and of 
the elements essential to its success in our democracy. 


That is a basis for the seriousness that we observed.” 


Mangum 
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Successfully Developed 


A 
HEALTHY 
LIVESTOCK 
INDUSTRY 


J UST A LITTLE more than two decades 
ago, a vocational agriculture instruc- 
tor in the high school at Jefferson, 
Georgia, was teaching his students 
about beef cattle. This was a cotton 
county, like many others in the South, 
and there were few if any beef cattle 
in the area. But some of the boys de- 
cided a good feeder steer could be 
a money-making project, and they 
wanted to try it. 


Finding credit and good steers took 
some doing in those days. Loans were 
finally: arranged in Atlanta, 60 miles to 
the west, where the youngsters could 
carry their fitted. animals for the an- 
nual fat cattle show and sale, then in 
its infancy. But the steers had to come 
all the way from the ranges of Texas! 




















In community after community, the 
same thing was happening. Beef ani- 
mals were not grown locally. 


Today the situation is strikingly dif- 
ferent. The Southeast has developed a 
healthy’ livestock industry that gives 
diversity to its farm economy. Travel 
anywhere in the Southeast, and you 
will find green pastures and good 
cattle. 
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One of the most effective forces in 
bringing about this change was a work- 
ing partnership between an interested 
corporate foundation and vocational 
agriculture teachers. That partnership 
was formed in the mid 40’s and is still 
going. It got its start at a time when 
the South, victim of a one-crop eco- 
nomy and sorely lacking industry, was 
still being referred to as the Nation’s 
No. 1 economic problem. There was 
need for a change in farming practices 
that would tide agriculture over until 
industry could come in to help relieve 
the economic pressure. 


Farm leaders were beginning to call 
for less emphasis on King Cotton and 
more attention to capitalizing on the 
region’s natural advantages for virtu- 
ally year-round forage production. 
With the pastures could come more 
livestock, particularly beef cattle. 


IT WAS NOT EASY to start a 
major upheaval like taking acres out 
of row crops and replacing them with 
pastures. Something was needed to 
stimulate interest and action. This was 
the setting for the formation of the 
unique partnership. The Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation had faith in the ability and 
leadership of -vocational agriculture 
teachers and their students — Future 
Farmers of America. The plan decided 
upon was for The Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation to buy purebred beef bulls 
and let FFA chapters keep them for 
community use. 


The first carload of 50 bulls was 
delivered to Raleigh, North Carolina, 
in the fall of 1946. Well bred but un- 
pampered young animals, they came 
directly from the open ranges of Texas’ 
Mill Iron Ranch. They were bluebloods 
of the Hereford family, and they ar- 
rived in Dixie possessing a vigor 
which matched that of the FFA boys 
with whom they were forming partner- 
ships. The day the youngsters came to 
the State Fair Grounds to claim the 
“white faces” was marked by a lot of 
“calf play”. 


Some of the chapters erected barns 
and pens and established pastures near 
the schools where the whole member- 
ship could share in looking after. the 
bull. Others elected an outstanding 
member to keep their bull on his home 
farm. In either case, the newcomers 
created a lot of interest which is exact- 
ly what the teachers had hoped for. 
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Future Farmers began to talk about 
buying purebred heifers. Some who al- 
ready had grade cows on their farms 
became interested in upgrading quality 
by using the purebred sires. What the 
youngsters were planning was picked 
up by parents who echoed the dreams 
of their boys. It all came as music to 
the ears of teachers. 


THE FIRST YEAR was a busy 
one. Too young for breeding, the bulls 
were fed, broken to halter and trained 
for the show ring. One year almost to 
the day after they first set foot on 
North Carolina soil, they were re- 
turned to Raleigh for a state show. 
Quality of the bulls and interest of the 
participants made it clear to all con- 
cerned that the project was a success! 


In their first year on the scene, the 
bulls’ usefulness was limited to promot- 
ing interest and showing people what 
a good beef animal should look like. 
In the second year they began to make 
concrete contributions to the improve- 
ment of the cattle industry. White face 
calves beside grade cows were mute 
evidence. Interest zoomed another 
notch when owners discovered that 
with the white face went quality 
enough to boost the market price ap- 
preciably. 

Vocational agriculture leaders from 
Georgia and South Carolina soon 
caught the spirit of the movement and 
visited North Carolina to see the proj- 
ect in operation. In November, 1947, 
50 bulls were moved into each of these 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Editor’s Note: As we go to press we regret 
to announce that our efforts to present here- 
with a reply from Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon to our letter (see below) met 
with failure. 

My letter to Mr. Nixon was hand-delivered 
August 8th to the office of Mr. Nixon’s Spe- 
cial Assistant and Press Secretary—Herbert 
G. Klein. We had been advised by the 
National Republican Committee Headquar- 
ters to present the letter to Mr. Klein’s 
office. On September 9 we had received no 
reply, so we contacted by telephone Mr. 
Klein’s office and were informed later that 
they were unable to locate our letter. We 
immediately hand-delivered to Mr. Klein’s 
office a photostatic copy of our letter of 
August 8th and extended the deadline for a 
reply. 

On September 14, we again contacted Mr. 
Klein’s office. We were told that our request 
for a statement from Mr. Nixon could not 
be met because it was impossible to clear 
a reply to our letter with the Vice President 
by September 15—the extended deadline. 
We then asked if it would be possible for 
Mr. Nixon to furnish us a reply by October 
15—a month later—in time for inclusion in 
the November issue of the Journat. On 
September 15 we were informed by Mr. 
Klein’s office that Mr. Nixon would not be 
able to supply us with a statement for pub- 
lication in the November issue. We were 
promised, however, that if Mr. Nixon men- 
tions vocational education in any of his 
speeches between now and the middle of 
October, these statements will be supplied 
to the AVA office for publication in the 
JouRNAL. 

In light of AVA’s traditional non-partisan 
policy, we regret exceedingly that we are 
unable to present in the JourNAL the views 
of both Presidential Nominees. Inasmuch, 
however, as we promised both nominees that 
a reply to our letter would be published in 
the JourNAL, we have no choice other than to 
present Senator Kennedy’s reply to our let- 
ter. This entire project, procedure and ac- 
tion was approved by the AVA Program 
Development Committee—M. D. Mobs ey, 
Editor-in-Chief. 
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HEADQUARTERS « 1106 CONNECTICUT AVE., N.W.+* WASHINGTON, D. C. + DISTRICT 7-1717 


August 17, 1960 


Dr. Me D. Mobley 
Executive Secretary 


American Vocational Association, Inc. 


1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Dear Dr. Mobley: 


Thank you for offering me this opportunity to express my views 


on vocational education. 


My answer to both of the questions in your letter is "yes". 


The continuation of federal funds for vocational education at 
the full amounts authorized by existing law is vital to the security and 


economic health of our nation. 


This is why I co-authored the area voca- 


tional education measure that became a law in 1958. 


Vocational education plays an important part in the program of 
the Democratic Party for acceleration of our nation's growth. G; 


needs mean expansion of vocational education. 


rowing 
As the skill of our workers 


increases, their contribution to the economy increases. 


I wholly subscribe to the pledge contained in the 1960 Democratic 
Platform to “further federal support for all phases of vocational education". 


I am aware of the efforts of the present administration to make 
drastic cuts in appropriations for such education or to repeal existing 


laws dealing with the subject. 
Congress in containing this effort. 


With every good wish, I am 


S) 


I am proud of the record of the Democratic 


John F, Kennedy 


oe. 


The folléwing letter was sent by AVA Executive Secretary M. D. Mobley to both 
Vice President Nixon and Senator Kennedy: 


“The members of the American Vocational 
Association, a 54-year-old professional or- 
ganization with members in every state and 
every community of the nation, would ap- 
preciate very much a statement from you 
setting forth your views on vocational educa- 
tion. It is our plan to publish your state- 
ment—which we hope will be in the form 
of a letter in reply to this request—in the 
October issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JourNnaL *, which goes to all members of 
our association, who presently have enrolled 
in their classes approximately 4,000,000 
youth and adults. Millions of Americans, 
who through the years have received voca- 
tional training, are at present making a tre- 
mendous contribution to our nation’s welfare 
and economy. 


“We especially would like for your letter 
to state clearly your position on the following 
questions: 

(1) Are you in favor of continuing the ap- 
propriation of federal funds for voca- 
tional education at the full amounts 


authorized under the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act (approved in 1917) ; 
the George-Barden Act (approved in 
1946); the Practical Nurse Training 
Act (approved in 1956); and Title VIII 
(area vocational education programs) of 
the National Defense Education Act (ap- 
proved in 1958) ? 


Are you in favor of increasing federal 
funds for vocational education to states 
on a grant-in-aid basis to be adminis- 
tered, as at present, by State Boards for 
Vocational Education? 

“In order for your letter to appear in the 
October issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JOURNAL we will need to have it in our hands 
on or before September 10, 1960. 

“We trust that you will want to write us 
regarding your views on the questions listed 
above.—M. D. Mostey, Executive Secretary. 
*THe AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL is 
published every month, except June, July 
and August. Copy of the last issue (May, 
1960) is attached.” 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
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1960 AVA 


Convention Program 








GENERAL SESSIONS 


MONDAY, DEC. 5, 8:00 P.M. 


Platform guests: AVA Past Presidents, Mem- 

bers of the Executive Committee and Gen- 

eral Chairmen for the Los Angeles Conven- 

tion 

Addresses by Exuis A. Jarvis, Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Los Angeles (welcome) , 
Jim Tuomas, National President of the 
Future Farmers of America, and Howarp 
Pyte, President of the National Safety 
Council, former Special Assistant to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, and former Governor 
of Arizona. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 6, 8:00 P.M. 


Platform guests: AVA Life Members and 

Presidents of Affiliated State Associations 
Address: “Russia’s Vocational Education 
Program and Its Relation to the Economic 
Challenge to America” by Mark Nichols, 
State Director of Vocational Education for 
Utah. (This will be an interesting and re- 
vealing report of Mr. Nichols’ observations 
on his recent trip to the U.S.S.R. to study 
Russia’s expanding vocational education 
program and its implications for Ameri- 
can civilization). Presentations of Life cer- 
tificates and AVA Awards. 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 7, 6:00 P.M. 


Evening at the Moulin Rouge—an evening of 
entertainment, including dinner and floor 
show. 


THURSDAY, DEC. 8, 8:00 P.M. 


House of Delegates. Report of the AVA 

President, the Executive Secretary, the 
Treasurer, Chairmen of Committees, busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 9, 1:30 P.M. 


SHIP’s Program. Program of entertainment, 
presentation of SHIP’s citation, distribu- 
tion of SHIP prizes. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS 


American Technical 
Education Association 
SUNDAY, DEC. 4 


7:30-9:30 PM 
“Progress Report on Title VIII Programs— 
Plans for the Future” 


OCTOBER 1960 


MONDAY, DEC. 5 
9-11 AM 


Joint Meeting with National Association 
State Supervisors, Trade and Industrial 
Education 


11:15 AM 


Business Meeting 


12:15 PM 

Luncheon Meeting 

“Sociological 
Training” 

2-4:30 PM 

Joint Meeting with Local Administrators; 
National Association, Industrial Teacher 
Educators; State Supervisors of T & J; 
and Women’s Section, T & I. 

“Concepts and Requirements for Trade and 
Technical Education Programs in the 


1960’s” 


Implications for Technician 


TUESDAY, DEC. 6 
7:20 AM 


Joint Breakjast Meeting 
Teacher Educators 

“Recruitment and Training of Teachers for 
Technical Programs” 


with Industrial 





Registration 
Regulations 


AVA members should read 
carefully the unanimous ruling of 
the AVA Executive Committee on 
convention registration. 


“Effective with the November 
1954 Convention all persons 
showing credentials of AVA mem- 
bership shall pay a $2.00 regis- 
tration fee. All other vocational 
and practical arts personnel with- 
out membership credentials shall 
be required to purchase a direct 
membership of $6.00 and in addi- 
tion pay the regular registration 
fee of $2.00. All other persons 
with the exception of exhibitors, 
specially invited guests, and pro- 
gram participants, shall be re- 
quired to pay a registration fee 
of $2.00.” 











International Education 


THURSDAY, DEC. 8 
9:30 AM 


“US Technical Assistance in International 
Education” 


2 PM 
“Technical Assistance in Education Around 
the World” 


Safety Education 


WEDNESDAY, DEC, 7 


8:15-8:45 AM 
“The U. S. Office Occupational Safety Pro- 
gram” 


FRIDAY, DEC, 9 


8:15 AM-8:45 AM 
“Legal Liability of Shop Room Teachers” 


National Council of Local 
Administrators of Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts 


SATURDAY, DEC. 3 
7-9 PM 


Executive Committee Meeting 


SUNDAY, DEC, 4 

8-10 AM 

Executive Committee Meeting 
7-9 PM 

General Meeting 


“Meeting the Manpower Requirements in the 
Sixties” 


MONDAY, DEC. 5 


8-10 AM 

“Trends and Patterns in the Extension of 
Trade and Technical Education Beyond 
the High School at the Local Level” 

“Program Evaluation in Light of Tomor- 
row’s Needs” 

10 AM 

Joint Meeting with Distributive Education 
Division 

2-4 PM 

“Programs Recommended by the U. S. Office 
as Meeting the Requirements to be Desig- 
nated as Technical” 

“Non-College Credit Orientation Classes for 
the Beginning Teacher” 

“Techniques to be Used in an Atomic Age to 
Publicize Vocational Education of Less 
Than College Grade” 


TUESDAY, DEC, 6 


8-10 AM 
Joint Meeting with Women’s T & I Section 
“Today's Women in Tomorrow’s World” 


12 Noon 


Luncheon and Business Meeting 


National Association, Industrial 
Teacher Educators 


SUNDAY, DEC. 4, 8 PM 


Business Meeting—Committee Reports 





MONDAY, DEC. 5 


9 AM 
“A Review of Latest Studies in Industrial 
Education” 


2-4:30 PM 

Joint Meeting with American Technical Edu- 
cation Association, Local Administrators; 
State Supervisors, Trade and Industrial 
Education; and Women’s Section, T & I 


TUESDAY, DEC. 6 


7:20 AM 

Joint Breakfast Meeting with American 
Technical Education Associaiton 

“Recruitment and Training of Teachers for 
Technical Programs” 


9 AM 
Business Meeting 


National Association, State 
Supervisors of Trade and 
Industrial Education 


SUNDAY, DEC. 4 


8 PM 
“Looking Ahead in Trade and Industrial 
Education” 


MONDAY, DEC. 5 


9-11 AM 
Joint Meeting with American Technical Edu- 
cation Association 


2-4 PM 

Joint Meeting with American Technical Edu- 
cation Association; Local Administrators; 
National Association, Industrial Teacher 
Educators; and Women’s Section, T & 1 


TUESDAY, DEC. 6 


8 AM 
Business Meeting 


State Directors of 
Vocational Education 


FRIDAY, DEC. 2 


1-5 PM 
“Program Development” 


SATURDAY, DEC. 3 


9-12 NOON 
U. S. Office of Education Program 


MONDAY, DEC. 5 
9-12 NOON 
“Program Development” 


9-12 NOON 
“Program Development” 


12 NOON 


Annual Luncheon 


1:3:30 PM 
Business Meeting 





CONVENTION DELEGATES! 


The official convention program will be 
published in full in the convention program 
booklet, available at the time of your regis- 
tration in Los Angeles. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


In accordance with regulations established 
by the AVA Executive Committee, resolu- 
tions to be proposed for adoption at the 1960 
House of Delegates meeting in Los Angeles 
(Thurs., Dec. 8, 7:30 PM) must be sub- 
mitted to a member of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee no later than Tuesday, Dec. 6, 6 PM. 


Members of the Committee are: Eva W. 
Scully, Arizona, Chairman; Luther Hardin, 
Arkansas; Cora Warner, Calif.; John Fer- 
guson, Missouri; Athol Bailey, Washington 
State; Ernest G. Kramer, Calif.; John M. 
Chrismer. Nebraska. 








AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


SUNDAY, DEC. 4 


5-6:30 PM 
Reception—Combined Agricultural Educa- 
tion Groups and Wives 


MONDAY, DEC. 5 


8-10 AM 
Divisional Committee Meetings 


10 AM-12 Noon 

National Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ 
Association—Regional Meetings 

1:30-4 PM 

Combined Agricultural Education Groups 

1:30-2 PM 

“The California Agriculture Picture” 

2:30-3:30 PM 

“Vocational Education in Russia” 

3:30-4 PM 

“The Los Angeles City Agriculture Program” 


4-5:30 PM 
Executive Council Meeting 


TUESDAY, DEC. 6 


8:15-10:15 AM 
Combined Agricultural Education Groups 
“Area Vocational Schools” 


10:30-12 Noon 
Business Meeting 


12:15-1:45 PM 

International Harvester Luncheon 

3:30-5:30 PM 

Editing-Managing Board, Agricultural Edu- 
cation Magazine 


6 PM 
Dinner Meeting, Editing-Managing Board 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 7 


8 AM-12 Noon 

Combined Agricultural Education Groups 

Tour—Los Angeles City School Agricultural 
Departments 


1:30-4 PM 

Combined Agricultural Education Groups 
“T Believe in the Future of Agriculture” 
Panel—“How Do You Do It” 


THURSDAY, DEC. 8 


7:30 AM-12 Noon 
Breakfast Meeting—State Supervisors 
“Importance of Agriculture” 


7:30-12 Noon 

Breakfast Meeting—Teacher Trainers 

Mystery Speaker: Panel discussion ov sty. 
dent teaching; discussion on proposed 
National Study and Research Center for 
Agricultural Education. 


7:30-10 AM 

Breakfast Meeting 

Teachers of Vocational Agriculture and Their 
Wives (Courtesy, Allis Chalmers) 


10-12 Noon 

National Vocational Agricultural Teachers 
Association 

Final General Session 


12:15-1:45 PM 

A & P Luncheon 

State Supervisors, Teacher Trainers, Voca. 
tional Agriculture Teachers and their 
wives 


THURSDAY, DEC. 8 

2-4:30 PM 

Combined Agricultural Education Groups 

“The Farm Management Problem in Asgri- 
culture in the 60’s” (2-2:40 PM) 

“Closing Ranks in Agriculture” (Panel Dis. 
cussion—2:45-4:30 PM) 


FRIDAY, DEC. 9 


8:10-10 AM 

Combined Agricultural Education Groups 

“Looking Ahead in Agricultural Education” 
—Symposium 


10-12 Noon 

Combined Agricultural Education Groups 

Closing Business Session and Summary of 
Week’s Program 


National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers’ Association 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 30, 7:30 PM 
Excutive Committee Meeting 


THURSDAY, DEC. 3 
8:30 AM, 1 PM, 7:30 PM 


Excutive Committee Meeting 
FRIDAY, DEC. 2 

8:30 AM, 1 PM, 7:30 PM 
Executive Committee Meetings 
SATURDAY, DEC. 3 


9-10:30 AM 
First General Session 


10:45-12 Noon 
Special Program 


1-5 PM 
NVATA First Regional Meetings 


6:30 PM 
State Presidents Dinner 


SUNDAY, DEC, 4 


1-2:30 PM 
NVATA Second General Session 
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3.5 PM 

“How to Improve Your State Association” 
(Section I) ; “Building a State Program of 
Work” (Section II); “Public Relations 
Activities” (Section III); “Cooperating 
with Other Groups” (Section IV) ; “Estab- 
lishing Desirable Relationships with School 
Administrators” (Section V); “Planning 
and Conducting State Association Meet- 
ings” (Section VI) 


MONDAY, DEC. 5 

10-12 Noon 

NVATA Second Regional Meetings 
THURSDAY, DEC. 8 


7:30-10 AM 
NVATA—Breakfast Meeting 


10-12 Noon 
Final General Session 





BUSINESS EDUCATION 


MONDAY, DEC. 5 


9:30-11:30 AM 
Business Education Policy and Planning 
Committee 


24 PM 
The National Association of Superzisors of 
Business Education 


34 PM 
Divisional Business Meeting 


TUESDAY, DEC. 6 


9.11 AM 
Tour of El Camino College 


24 PM 
“Curriculum Problems in Business Educa- 
tion” 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 7 
24 PM 
“In-Service Training in Business Education” 


THURSDAY, DEC. 8 


10-12 Noon 
“The Role of the Supervisor in School-Com- 
munity Relations” 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


FRIDAY, DEC. 2 


1:30-9 PM 
Board of Trustees, Distributive Education 
Clubs of America, Inc. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 3 


9 AM-9 PM 
Board of Trustees, Distributive Education 
Clubs of America, Inc. 


8:30-9:30 AM; 10-12 Noon; 2-4 PM 
Executive Committee, National Association 
of Distributive Education Teachers 


SUNDAY, DEC. 4 


10-12 Noon ; 
Executive Committee, National Association 
of Distributive Education Teachers 


OCTOBER 1960 





CONVENTION OFFICIALS 


J. Lyman GowpsmitH* 
General Convention Chairman 
Lee W. Ratston* 
Co-Chairman 


Program Chairmen: 


Agricultural Education 

Byron McMaunon, California State 
Chief, Agricultural Education 

S. S. SurHertanp, Head Teacher 
Trainer, Agricultural Education, 
University of California at Davis 
Business Education 

Greorce M. DaVatt, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Los Angeles 
Distributive Education 

R. C. Van Wacenen, California State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education 
Home Economics 

Dorotuy Leany, Professor, Home 
Economics Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles 

Industrial Arts 

Gorpon Funk, Los Angeles Supervisor 
of Industrial Education 

T & I Education 

Lee W. Ratsron, Director, Division of 
Practical Arts Education, Los Angeles 
County Schools. 


*Mr. Goldsmith is Supervisor in Charge 
of Educational and Practical Arts Sec- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools; Mr. Ral- 
ston’s professional title appears directly 
above. 











1:30 PM 


Distributive Education Policy and Planning 
Committee 


MONDAY, DEC. 5 
8-10 AM 


Distributive Education Clubs of America, Inc. 


10 AM-12 Noon 


Joint Meeting, Local Supervisors of Voca- 
tional Education and Distributive Educa- 
tion Division 

Mutual Interest of the Various Services in 
Training Programs Involving Agricultural, 
Industrial, Homemaking and Distributive 
Education 


1:30-3:30 PM 
National Association of State Supervisors of 
Distributive Education 


State Department-State Legislative Relation- 
ships 
TUESDAY, DEC. 6 


10 AM-12 Noon 

Opening General Session, Distributive Edu- 
cation 

“Importance of Our System of Distribution” 

“Education for Distribution” 


“Implementing Distributive Education with 
Our Publics” 


1:30-4:30 PM 

“Improving Instruction in Distributive Edu- 
cation” (in three separate sections, with a 
general summary from 3:45-4:30 PM) 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 7 


8-9 AM 

Distributive Education Clubs of America 
Early Bird Session (Dutch Treat Break- 
fast) 


1:30-4:30 PM 
Divisional Business Meeting 


THURSDAY, DEC. 8 


9-12 Noon 
Evaluation of Distributive Education 


10-12 Noon 

Joint Meeting, T & I and Distributive Edu- 

cation Divisions 

“Mutual Interest in the Hotel Management 
Training Program” 

12-1:30 PM 


Luncheon Meeting, courtesy Variety Stores 
Association 


1:30-4:30 PM 

“Marketing and Distribution in the Soaring 
Sixties” 

4-6 PM 

Reception 





HOME ECONOMICS 


MONDAY, DEC. 5 


9:30 AM-4:30 PM 
Policy and Planning Council Meeting 


TUESDAY, DEC. 6 

10-11:45 AM 

Divisional Meeting 

“Experimentation for Improvement of In- 
struction” 


1:30-44 PM 


Business Meeting 


4-5 PM 
Social Hour 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 7 
9 AM-12 Noon 


National Association of Teacher Educators of 
Home Economics 


“Teacher Utilization of Science Background 
in Teaching All Areas of Home Eco- 
nomics” 


2-4 PM 


National Association of Teacher Educators 
of Home Economics 


“How Can Teacher Educators Prepare Teach- 
ers to Utilize Their Background in the 
Social Sciences in Teaching All Areas of 
Home Economics?” 


9-11:45 AM 


National Association of Vocational Home- 
making Teachers 


“Home Economics Education for the Senior 
High School in the Scientific Age” 


2-4 PM 

National Association of Vocational Home- 
making Teachers 

“Appraisal of Current Offerings in Home- 
making Education for Seniors in High 
School” 
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9 AM-4 PM 
National Association of State Supervisors of 
Home Economics 


THURSDAY, DEC. 8 


9-11:45 AM 
Joint Meeting with Industrial Arts Division 
“Quality Instruction in the Scientific Age” 


FRIDAY, DEC, 9 
9-11:45 AM 


“An Analytical View of Home Economics 
Education” 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


SUNDAY, DEC. 4 

15 PM 

Industrial Arts Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee 

7-9 PM 

Industrial Arts Divisional Program 

National Association of Industrial Teacher 
Educators—“Teacher Education in Calli- 
fornia” 


MONDAY, DEC. 5 


9-9:50 AM 

State and Local Industrial Arts Supervisors 
10-10:50 AM 

Divisional Program—*Publication Writing” 


11-11:50 AM 

Divisional Program—“Telling the Industrial 
Arts Story” 

2:30-3:20 PM 

Divisional Program—“Objective Observation 
of Teaching” 

3:30-4:20 PM 

Divisional Program—‘Reading in Industrial 
Arts Education” 


TUESDAY, DEC. 6 
2-4:30 PM 


Divisional Program—“Technical Illustration 
in the Drafting Program” 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 7 

9-10:15 AM 

Joint Meeting with T & I Division 

“A Balanced Program of Industrial Educa- 
tion in the High Schools of the US” 

2-3:30 PM 

Divisional Program—Business Meeting 

3:45-5 PM 

Discussion Group I—“School Shop Planning” 

3:45-5 PM 

Discussion Group I] —“Implementation of 
Math in Industrial Arts Program” 

3:45-5 PM 

Discussion Group I1I—“Equipping and Sup- 
plying the Industrial Arts Program” 


THURSDAY, DEC. 8 


9-12 Noon 

Joint Meeting with Home Economics Di- 
vision 

“Leadership for Quality Instruction” 

“Selection of Teachers for Quality Instruc- 
tion” 
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2-3:15 PM 

Divisional Program—“The Shop Classroom 
of the Future” 

3:30-5 PM 

Divisional Program—Teacher Demonstrations 
(Teaching Devices and Methods) 


FRIDAY, DEC. 9 

9-10:15 AM 

Divisional Program—“Uneasy 
Between Men and Machines” 


10:30-12 Noon 


“Implications for Industrial Arts” 


Relationship 





TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


SATURDAY, DEC. 3 

10 AM-12 Noon; 2-5 PM 

T & 1 Policy and Planning Committee 
SUNDAY, DEC, 4 

2-4 PM 

T & 1 Policy and Planning Committee 
WEDNESDAY, DEC. 7 

2-4 PM 

T & 1 Policy and Planning Committee 
FRIDAY, DEC, 9 


8-9 AM 
T & I Policy and Planning Committee 


TUESDAY, DEC. 6 

General Division Meeting 

10:15-12 Noon 

“Inservice Training in an Atomic Age” 

2-4 PM 

Electronics 

Criteria for Electronics Curricula 

2 PM 

Metallurgy 

“Training Technicians for the Metallurgy 
Needs of Industry” (In cooperation with 


the LA Chapter, American Society for 
Metals) 


2PM 

Apprenticeship 

“Increasing Demands for Apprentices \ip Rj. 
ucation” 


2PM 

Industrial Supervisory Training 

“Supervisory Training on an Area Busis” 

2-4:30 PM 

Technical Illustration 

“Technical Illustration in the Drafting Pp. 
gram” 

2 PM 

Women’s Section 

“Designing a New Medical Assisting De. 
partment” 


WEDNESDAY, DEC, 7 


9 AM 

Joint Meeting—T & I and Industrial Ary 
Divisions 

“A Balanced Program of Industrial Educa. 
tion in the High Schools in the US” 

9 AM 

Practical Nurse Education Section 

“Practical Nursing Across the Nation” 

12:15 PM 

Women’s Section Luncheon 

“Design for the Future” 


THURSDAY, DEC. 8 
9 AM 


Practical Nurse Education Section 

“The Patient, the Practical Nursing Student 
and the Teacher” 

9:30 AM 

Women’s Section 

“Exploring the Present” 

10 AM 

Joint Meeting, T & I and Distributive Edu 
cation Divisions 

“Hotel and Restaurant Education” 

2 PM 

Home Appliance Servicing 

“What’s New in Servicing Home Appliances” 





Los Angeles 


Meetings of Associated Organiza- 
tions or Special Groups - 

First General Session __ 

Division Meetings - 

Second General Session __ 

Division Meetings _. 


Evening at the Moulin Rouge 
(dinner) . 


Division Meetings —_._. 
House of Delegates ___. 
Division Meetings 


The Ship’s Program . 





GENERAL OUTLINE OF MEETINGS 
1960 AVA CONVENTION 


__Tues., 


__Thurs., Dec. 8, AM & PM 
___-Thurs., Dec. 8, 7:30 PM 
__Fri., Dec. 9, AM 


December 3-9 


Sat., Sun., Mon., Dec. 3-5, AM & PM 
Mon., Dec. 5, 8 PM 

Dec. 6, 10 AM, PM 

Tues., Dec. 6, 8 PM 

Wed., Dec. 7, AM & PM 


Wed., Dec. 7, 6 PM 


Fri., Dec. 9, 1:30 PM 





—_ 
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2PM 

Welding Section 

“Standards of Training for 
Program” 

2PM 

Construction Trade 

“Training for the Construction Trades” 

2PM 

Graphic Arts Section 

“What’s New in the Graphic Arts Industry” 

2PM 

Automotive 
Conference 

“A Revised Issue of ‘Standards’ ” 

2PM 

Women’s Section 

“Future Trends for Employment of Women” 


the Welding 


Industry-Vocational Education 


FRIDAY, DEC. 9 


9.12 Noon 

General Division Meeting 

“Vocational Education in Public Schools as 
Related to Social, Economic, and Techni- 
cal Trends” 





| VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


MONDAY, DEC. 5 


2-4:30 PM 
Policy and Standards Committee 


TUESDAY, DEC. 6 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 7 
9-11:30 AM 


“Vocational Guidance and Manpower Needs” 


24:30 PM 
“A Broadened Frame of Reference in Voca- 
tional Counseling” 


THURSDAY, DEC. 8 


9.11:30 AM 
“Guidance Needs in Industrial Arts 
Trade-Technical Education” 


6:30 PM 
National 
Dinner 


and 


Vocational Guidance Association 


9-11:30 AM 

“Guidance: An Overview in 1960” 

“Meeting the Guidance Needs of School 
Youth in America and Russia—A Con- 
trast” 


“Guidance for the Adult and Older Worker” 


2-4:30 PM 
“Research and Development in Occupational 
Information and Guidance” 





VISITS TO EXHIBITS 


Industrial Art Tues., Dec. 6, AM 
Agricultural Education.Tues., Dec. 6, PM 
Distributive Education Wed., Dec. 7, AM 
Trade & Industrial Wed., Dec. 7, PM 
Business Education and Vocational 
Guidance... Thursday, Dec. 8, AM 
Thursday, Dec. 8, PM 
Fri., Dec. 9, AM 


Home Economics 
General 
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A Healthy 
Livestock Program 
(from page 21) 


states and distributed to FFA chapters 
in as many different schools. The proj- 
ect continued to expand rapidly until 
it embraced all of the Southeastern 
states and finally spread back to Texas. 

By the end of 1959, FFA and NFA 
groups in the Carolinas, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas 
had received 1,322 purebred bulls. 
Along the way, the program was ex- 
panded to include the Angus, Short- 
horn and Brahman breeds and even the 
Santa Gertrudis. Upwards of 111,000 
calves have been sired by the bulls 
while they were in custody of the chap- 
ters. Some 90 per cent of these were 
from grade cows. 


ONCE STARTED, the FFA beef 
improvement program has been large- 
ly self-sustaining. Chapters enter into 
a contract to keep the bull for commu- 
nity service for a specified period, after 
which they may achieve outright own- 
ership by making a payment based on 
his original cost. Such payments in 
turn are used to buy another bull for 
that chapter or to extend the activity 
into another school. This is handled 
through the state vocational agricul- 
ture services. Where animals have been 
sold, most of them have gone to farm- 
ers for use as herd bulls. 

One of the great advantages of this 
program is that it enables the small 
farmer, the man who is just starting a 
herd, or the Future Farmer with only 
one or two females to use a good sire 
at a reasonable fee. It underscores the 
benefits of good breeding. It has been 
the springboard which many farmers 
and boys alike have used to make a 
start into the cattle business. For ex- 
ample, Charles Koontz of Lexington 
was chosen to keep one of the first bulls 
shipped into North Carolina. For him 
this broke the ice. He bought two 
heifers. Now he has a hundred regis- 
tered cattle, and he traces the herd back 
to the information and inspiration that 
came to him as a result of having the 
little “white face” from Texas. 

A teacher at Ocala, Florida, counts 
eight former students who used the 
chapter bull to start and improve their 
herds. At Indianola, Mississippi, the 
Future Farmers brought to the com- 
munity its first registered bull. He 
sired 116 calves over a two year pe- 


riod. Four years after his arrival, 
farmer purchases of three other regis- 
tered sires could be traced to him. 

At Delhi, Louisiana, Joe O’Neal 
bought six heifers in 1956 and has 
used the chapter bull while increasing 
his herd to 30 registered animals. A 
Pavo, Georgia man who owned 15 
scrub cows at the time he began using 
the FFA bull now has his own regis- 
tered sire and has upgraded his herd 
by culling. 

One lad who was keeping a bull 
laughed at the reaction of his grand- 
father. Told that the bull had left the 
pasture and was at the barn eating 
with the cows, the older man declared 
that any animal that helped his herd 
as much as this one could go any- 
where on the farm he pleased. 

Cases like these are found all over 
the Southeast where the last 15 years 
have seen farmers make the switch to 
pastures and cattle. One indication of 
the rate of progress is that since the 
mid 50’s the bulls for the FFA pro- 
gram have been obtained from local 
herds. No longer is it necessary to look 
to Texas for breeding stock. In some 
cases, descendants of the original 
bulls have been used for replacements. 
Livestock breeders from many of the 
Southern states already are turning 
their attention to finding outlets in 
South America for their fine breeding 
animals. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to place a 
dollar value on this partnership be- 
tween the Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
and vocational agriculture teachers. 
The training it has provided, the in- 
terest it has stimulated, have sparked 
the growth of the cattle industry in the 
Southeast. The $10 million value that 
has been placed on the improved blood 
lines which are the direct result of it 
represents a very minor part of its 
real worth. 

The story of The Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation-vocational agriculture bull 
program is truly a success story. It is 
a story of young men growing to man- 
hood with the knowledge and under- 
standing that quality, in accomplish- 
ment as well as in beef cattle, pays 
dividends. It is a story of a Foundation 
and agriculture working together for 
the benefit of both, and it is a story of 
the new South — the fabled land of 
moonlight and magnolias that, once 
called the Nation’s No. 1 economic 
problem, is today recognized as the 
Nation’s No. 1 area of opportunity. 
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By JOHN D. ROWLETT 


Associate Professor 
Industrial Arts Department 
Eastern Kentucky State College 


THE CONTRACT PLAN 


in Industrial Arts 








HE INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER 
T who is sensitive to the diversified 

needs and interests of a student 
body may often be perplexed as to the 
best method of offering elective course 
work for those students whose sched- 
ules of classes are often too rigorous to 
permit enrollment in the regular indus- 
trial arts program. Large high schools 
often offer courses meeting two or 
three periods a week for such students, 
but the industrial arts teacher in a 
small high school may experience dif- 
ficulty in securing a sufficient number 
of students to justify the scheduling of 
courses in this manner. 

It is quite possible that a Contract 
Plan, administered either on a credit 
or non-credit basis, may offer at least 
one approach to the problem of bring- 
ing interested students— who would 
otherwise be excluded because of other 
commitments into the industrial arts 
laboratory. 

For two years this writer was the 
industrial arts instructor at University 
High School, Urbana, Ill. During this 
time a Contract Plan was developed 
and offered on a non-credit basis at a 
period that coincided with several 
study-hall sections. 

Those students who desired to work 
in the shop were “signed out” of study 
hall for the duration of their contracts. 
Some students were able to budget 
only a single period a week for work 
in the shop; others arranged for two 
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The Contract Plan 
(Non-Credit) 


Student’s Name 

_...__.Study Hall 
Study Hall Teacher 
Length of Contract from 





to 





Day per Week 


The Student Agrees to the Following 

Provisions: 

1. To report to the industrial arts shop on 
the days indicated and for the duration 
of the contract. 

. To refrain from using machine tools 
until granted permission by the in- 
structor. 

. To accept the responsibility for com- 
pleting the task or project selected. 

. To share in the responsibilities of 
“Good Housekeeping” essential for 
maintaining an efficient laboratory or- 
ganization. 





. To keep an accurate and up to date 
listing of materials used in conjunc- 
tion with the project or problem se- 
lected. 


. To pay, at the termination of the con- 
tract, for all materials furnished by 
University High School. 


(signed) instructor 





date 
cc: student 
study hall teacher 
industrial arts teacher 








and three periods with the latter being 
the most common. 

Contracts ranged in length from one 
week to three months with the provi- 
sion that each was renewable. The 
length of the contract period was de- 
termined by an estimate of the number 
of periods that would be necessary to 
complete the task or project which the 
student defined before he was given a 
contract. 


MANY PROJECTS that were 
undertaken were directly related to 
courses in which the students were cur- 
rently enrolled; other projects were 
typical of those one would expect to 
find in a general shop in a small high 
school. These included contemporary 
desks, bookcases, hi-fi cabinets, coffee 
tables, and projects in general metal, 
leather, and liquid and acrylic plastics. 

Most of the instruction was: on an 
individual basis although occasions did 
arise where group instruction was 
beneficial. The latter was used in only 
a limited manner inasmuch as the 
classes composed of contract students 
were always in a state of flux with new 
members being added and old mem- 
bers dropping out as their contracts 
expired. To use this Plan one neces- 
sarily assumes that students are cap- 
able of a higher order of self-direction 
than is usually permitted in many in- 
dustrial arts laboratories. This as- 
sumption seems to be a valid one. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Proposed Amendments 
to the AVA Constitution 


Published here in full are proposed 
amendments to the AVA Constitution. Part 
of these proposed amendments were recom- 
mended by the AVA Membership Commit- 
tee; and all have been carefully reviewed 
and approved by the AVA Executive Com- 
mittee. These proposed amendments will be 
presented to the House of Delegates at the 
Los Angeles, California meeting to be held 
December 8, 1960. The amendments deal ex- 
clusively with the SECTION IV—MEMBER- 
SHIP. 

This section presently reads as follows: 

IV. MEMBERSHIP 

A. All persons interested in the purposes 

of the Association shall be eligible for 

membership in one of the following six 
classes: 

1. Affiliated membership 
(Members of affiliated associ- 
ations whose annual dues in- 
clude this amount for AVA 
membership) 

. Direct membership - . 
(Individuals who pay annual 
dues of this amount to Execu- 
tive Secretary) 

3. Contributing membership 
(Individuals who wish to en- 
courage vocational education 
by paying dues of this amount 
to Executive Secretary) 

4. Sustaining membership —__. 
(Organizations and firms 
supporting vocational educa- 
tion by paying annual dues of 
this amount) 

5. Endowment (Life) 

Membership — =. 
(Endowment (Life) member- 
ship by individuals or groups 
for individuals paid to the 
Executive Secretary of this 
amount) 

6. Student membership _.....__ 1.00 

(Offered only to full-time stu 
dents) 

. Membership shall be filed with the 
Executive Secretary. 

’. Membership shall begin with receipt 
of dues in the AVA Office. The mem- 
bership year shall extend from Decem- 
ber 1 of one year until November 30 
of the following year, regardless of the 
time when dues are paid. 

. The above amounts shall in each case 
include one subscription to the Ameri- 
cation Vocational Journal. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
If the proposed amendments are approved 
by ithe House of Delegates SECTION IV. 
MEMBERSHIP will read as follows: 


IV. MEMBERSHIP 
A. All individuals, firms and/or organiza- 
tions interested in the purposes of this 
Association shall be eligible for mem- 
bership in one of the following classi- 
fications: 
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. Affiliated Membership ___$ 5.00 
(For individuals who are en- 
gaged full time in vocational 
or practical arts education 
and whose annual dues are 
submitted by an affiliated or- 
ganization.) 

. Direct Membership 
(For individuals who are en- 
gaged full time in vocational 
or practical arts education 
and whose annual dues are 
submitted directly to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.) 

3. Associate Teacher Member- 
ship faa 1a 
(For individuals who are en- 
gaged as part-time or exten- 
sion teachers for 300 or Jess 
clock hours of teaching per 
year and whose annual dues 
are submitted by an affiliated 
association.) 

. Student Membership 
(For full time students pre- 
paring to teach vocational or 
practical arts subjects whose 
annual dues are submitted 
either by an affiliated associa- 
tion or directly to the Execu- 
tive Secretary.) 

. Loyalty Membership - ; 
(For individuals who have 
retired from full time activi- 
ties in the field of vocational 
or practical arts education 
and whose annual dues are 
paid directly to the Executive 
Secretary) 

. Associate Lay Membership 
(For individuals not em- 
ployed in vocational or prac- 
tical arts education whose an- 
nual dues are submitted 
either by an affiliated asso- 
ciation or directly to the 
Executive Secretary) 

. Endowment (Life) Member- 

ship : 
(For individuals, firms or 
organizations who invest. in 
an endowment life member- 
ship paid directly to the 
Executive Secretary) 
. Asociate Group Membership 
(Local or State) - 
(For local and state firms or 
organizations whose dues are 
submitted by an affiliated as- 
sociation) 

. Associate Group Member- 
ship (State or National) _ 
(For state or national firms 
or organizations whose an- 
nual dues are submitted di- 
rectly to the Executive Sec- 
retary) 


$ 3.00 








. Membership shall be filed with the 


Executive Secretary. 


. Membership shall begin with receipt of 


dues in the AVA Office. Effective July 
1, 1962 the membership year shall 


extend from July 1 of one year until 
June 30 of the following year, regard- 
less of the time when dues are paid. 

. The above amounts shall in each case 
include one subscription to the Ameri- 
can Vocational Journal. 





d-Con to Honor 
4-Star Farmer’s Teacher 


The May Issue of the JourNaL an- 
nounced that the d-Con Company will pre- 
sent an AVA life membership certificate 
to the vo-ag teacher of the boy who is 
named 4-Star Farmer in 1960 (that is, 
the principal vo-ag teacher under whom 
he studied while in high school). 


Rules to be followed in determining 
the teacher to receive the life certificate 
may be obtained upon request from the 
AVA Washington Office. 











Dr. William Logan, President Elect of 
the AVA, was guest speaker at a meeting of 
130 vocational educators from 35 states Tues- 
day, August 2. His subject was Vocational 
Education in the Sixties. 

Dr. Logan showed a film about the or- 
ganization of AVA and described the con- 
fidence that national leaders have in Dr. 
M. D. Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary, and 
his staff. A major part of this confidence 
stems from strong state and local member- 
ship in AVA, and the excellent training in 
the vocational and technical fields in local 
schools. 


Dr. Logan assumes his responsibilities as 
AVA President in December, 1960, succeed- 
ing E. M. Claude, a 1935 graduate of 
Colorado State University. Mr. Claude is 
Illinois State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. 


Guests included Charles L. Terrell, Sec- 
retary of the Colorado State Board of Agri- 
culture and Howard Finch, State Supervisor 
of Extension Education. 


—AVA— 

Dr. Albert M. Field, professor emeritus, 
Department of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, passed away July 4, 
1960 at the age of 79. Since retirement he 
had served as a consultant in the State De- 
partment of Agricultural Education. 


Howard C. Elliott, Assistant State 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education, 
University, Alabama for the last 14 years, 
died July 22 at a local hospital in Birming- 
ham, Alabama. He was a life member of 
AVA. 





PLASTIC MATERIALS 
for Industrial Arts 


Complete source of supply — Plexi- 
glass, dyes, glues, tools, jewelry find- 
ings, etc. Low wholesale prices, fast 
service. Send for our catalog, give 
us a trial. 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO. OF UTAH 
P.O. Box 1415, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
(Frank Delvie, Mgr.) 
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Title VIII Administrators and Supervisors 
Convene in Kansas City 


Sixty-three supervisory personnel from 37 States, representatives 
of the Federal Aviation Agency, and all staff members of the Area 
Vocational. Education Branch, Division of Vocational Education, 
USOE, participated in the National Conference of State Supervisors 
of Title VIII of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 held 
June 20, 22 at Kansas City. In addition to reviewing accomplish- 
ments of Title VIII at the half-way point of the Act, the conference 
agenda dealt with major specific problems involved in planning, 
organizing, operating and appraising training programs. 

J. C. Woodin, Director, Kansas State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, welcomed the conferees and James H. Pearson, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education gave the opening address. 

Said Mr. Pearson, “Vocational Education has currently attained 
a status of greater importance than in any previous decade. Title 
VIII has contributed to this status. The future offers an unusual 
challenge.” 

In outlining the conference procedures, Walter M. Arnold, Direc- 
tor, Area Vocational Education Branch, set the stage for the infor- 
mal atmosphere wherein questions and discussion were to be in 
order at all times. Lynn A. Emerson, Consultant, Area Vocational 
Education Branch in an address A Look Ahead at Technical Edu- 
cation stressed the rapid and widespread occupational changes in 
recent years. Dr. Emerson called for increased attention to effective 
methods of instruction, curriculum development, teacher training, 
and to “tougher” programs and greater effort in evaluating and 
appraising them. 


INTEREST AND enthusiasm was apparent throughout the 
three-day session, with presentations and discussion ranging from 
planning to the appraisal and evaluation of programs. Conference 
highlights, as summarized by Joseph T. Nerden, Chief, Bureau of 
Technical Institutes, Connecticut, included the following. 

Quality Programs must continue to serve the expanding techno- 
logies, and anything less must either be modified or eliminated. 

Cooperative Action by all agencies concerned with the education 
and placement of technicians is mandatory. The job of technical 
education is not a one-agency affair. 

The Curriculum is the heart of any educational program. Well 
organized curriculums for job clusters will make it possible for the 
trained technician to adapt to changing job requirements. 

Program Planning requires: survey of technician needs; develop- 
ment of appropriate curriculum; selection of qualified students; 
and, selection and in-service training of a qualified staff. 

Extending Technical Education is evident in the fields of agri- 
culture, business education and distribution. Unique courses in in- 
strumentation and data processing are already in operation. 

Testing and Selecting Students are necessary if the students are 
to profit from technical education. Experience in the use of the 
Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude Test (EPSAT), Differ- 
ential Aptitude Test (DAT), and the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery (GATB) seems to indicate that these tests are satisfactory. 

Teacher Training for teachers of technical education in the past 
has been inadequate. Teacher training programs should place major 
emphasis on laboratory and classroom teaching-learning experiences. 

Appraisal and Evaluation of technician training programs should 
continuously be made through the use of professional and lay 
groups, examinations, and placement and follow-up of graduates. 

Public Relations is vitally important to technical educators. Tech- 
nical education programs must be interpreted to organized groups 
and to the lay public in terms they understand. 

Mervin K. Strickler Jr., Aviation Education Officer, Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, called attention to the career opportunities for the 
electronic technicians in aviation communications and navigation. 
The Federal Aviation Agency anticipates the need for over 2000 
electronic technicians annually for the next five years. 

The Area Vocational Education Branch arranged a display of 
research studies, surveys, curriculums, courses of study and promo- 
tional materials and made available more than 60 pieces of handout 
materials. Effective use of these materials was accomplished through 
distribution in accordance with their relationship to the discussion. 

A published report of the conference is now available in limited 
quantity. For copies write to the Area Vocational Education Branch, 
Vocational Division, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 25. 
Ask for 1960 National Conference of State Supervisors of Title 
VIII Programs (No. 0E80011, 50 pages). 
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Training Adult Part-Time Instructors— 
A Ten-Hour Orientation Program 


In a new plan recently adopted in Pennsylvania, adult instru: tors 
must attend a ten-hour orientation program before they ca: be 
certified to teach vocational classes. In recognition of the import.nce 
of this plan, the Distributive Education Department of Tenple 
University has developed a ten-hour orientation course for adult 
part-time instructors. 

The purpose of this course is to aid the new teacher in adult 
distributive education. Each year many people who have excellent 
occupational and educational backgrounds enter this field. In niany 
instances they lack formal training to teach others and seek such 
help immediately—in many cases before they can attend regular 
college courses for credit in this work. 

The program covers five two-hour sessions held under the direction 
of the field supervisor, William J. Wiedwald, of the DE Department, 
Temple University. The sessions are divided as follows: 1. Voca- 
tional Education in Public Schools; 2. Organizing for Instruction; 
3. Techniques of Presentation; 4. Checking Performance; and 5, 
Methods and Materials in Adult Distributive Education. 

For each training session, the trainees are provided study guides 
in one of the five areas. Reference materials and work sheets 
enable each member to orient himself under the direction of the 
trainer. About half of each session is spent by the trainee investi- 
gating the specific area of learning. Any questions that may arise 
are handled on an individual or group basis. The remainder of the 
training session is conducted as a lecture and discussion period 
evaluating the trainees’ progress. 


Some of the specific steps of instruction covered by the trainer 
include: making a training plan; preparation; presentation; meth- 
ods; and visual aids. 


The areas of learning and steps in instructing help trainees find 
their way in teaching vocational subjects. They are very much 
interested in determining what their individual course offerings 
should include. 

Trainees are given suggested course outlines and suitable refer- 
ence materials by the trainer. The trainer and trainee together 
develop and organize topics from the experiences of the trainee in 
a specialized area. 

Since many trainees have had a wealth of experience, they are 
inclined to lean heavily upon it. The trainer assists by organ- 
izing these experiences and presenting them in an orderly fashion. 


The Pennsylvania Adult Distributive Education program uses 
itinerant instructors operating from the teacher training institu- 
tions. These instructors, together with local coordinators, contact 
representative retail organizations in communities throughout the 
state. The orientation program is presented and evaluated by these 
groups. Upon adoption of the plan, specialists are invited by the 
retail groups to sit in on planning sessions. Thus enrollments 
are lined up. Selection is based upon requirements of the state 
plan, potential as part-time instructors determined by retailers, and 
interest in teaching. Local superintendents are instrumental in 
assisting program development in all phases. 


Some communities have recruited part-time instructors for the 
orientation program by adopting a curriculum first. After a series 
of short term courses has been selected, planning committees meet 
to determine persons best equipped to teach the courses. 


After selection by committees, prospective instructors are invited 
to a planning session. At the planning session the orientation pro- 
gram is explained to them. These enrollees are then invited to teach 
specific courses if they will complete the orientation program. 


THE DEMANDS for more and continued local programs 


prompted the development of the orientation program. The itin- 
erant instructors have been able partially to meet the needs of 
many communities throughout the state. 


Local communities who adopt the plan are in a better position to 
meet their needs in an ever changing picture in distribution. Often 
many adults in distribution interested in part-time teaching hesitate 
to undertake it because they lack time to avail themselves of such 
courses offered on a college level. The orientation program fills 
that need. The community is thus enabled to capitalize on varied 
specialist experiences and maintain a broad and continuous program 
in Adult Distributive Education. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Practical Shop Mathematics, by John H. 
iife and Everett R. Phelps, McGraw-Hill 
bok Company, 330 W. 42nd, New York 36, 
| Y. 1960. 354 pages, $4.75. 
Volume II is designed for the advanced 
dent who has a knowledge of decimal 
geometry and elementary plane 
The theory and applications 
{a special course in solid trigonometry, 
ommonly known as compound angles, are 
esented for the first time in this text. 
he theory of orthographic projection is in- 
juded as well as important mathematical 
rinciples. This is a highly technical text 
hich demands a thorough knowledge of 
higher mathematics. 
% * 


Your Future in Poultry Farming, by John 
¥. Goodman and David C. Tudor, Prentice- 
all, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 1960, 412 
bages, $9.25. 
This text gives the poultry student a clear 
inderstanding of the planning and problems 
{ profitable farming, helps the young farmer 
et off to a sound start in his new business, 
d supplies the established poultryman 
ith current information on recommended 
methods of management. The material is 
rived from the authors’ personal experi- 
nce. 

* 7 * 
Animal Science, by M. E. Ensminger, The 
nterstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., Dan- 
ile, Tll., 1960. 1158 pages, $6.75. 
This 4th edition covers separately every 
modern class of farm animal. There are 10 
hapters on sheep and goats, eight on beef 
attle, seven on swine, and seven on horses. 
n addition, there are seven chapters cover- 


Sng the general principles that apply to all 


arm animals, plus an appendix full of 
iluable information. 
* * & 


Theory and Practice of Arc Welding, by 
aymond J. Sacks, D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., Princeton, N. J., 1960. 478 pages. 
This textbook presents an original course 
if study in arc welding theory and practice 
n accordance with the current practices in 
dustry and the recommendations of the 
American Welding Society. The first sec- 
ion presents fundamental welding theory 
nd the second section presents a compre- 
iensive welding training course and deals 
ith manipulative skills. The course has 
proved efficient for the purpose of complet- 
ng all welding training requirements in- 
olving the metallic arc and the inert arc 
elding processes. 
ca * * 

Selling: Its Broader Dimensions, by Taylor 
VY. Meloan and John M. Rathmell. The 
lacmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork 11, N. Y., 1960. 409 pages, $7.50. 
This unique composite of dynamic articles 
by top men in the selling and marketing 
fields offers sound advice designed to help 
lhe salesman meet the challenges and op- 
munities of his job in order to achieve 
ompany goals and get ahead in this highly 
ompetitive field. The carefully organized 
readings examine the selling function and 


its relation to the broader marketing field, 
emphasizing personal selling and the direct- 
ly related aspects of management. 


* * * 


Professional Administrators for America’s 
Schools. American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 16th Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1960. 310 pages, $5.00. 


The exploration of how to insure true 
professional character of educational admin- 
istration is the subject of the 1960 Yearbook 
of AASA. It reviews the present status of 
the American public school superintendency, 
including preparation, selection, in-service 
education, and the changing nature of school 
administration. 

* * * 


Technical Communication, by George Har- 
well. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., 1960. 332 
pages, $5.00. 

Designed to meet the practical needs of 
engineers, scientists and businessmen, this 
book shows how to put technical information 
across clearly and efficiently. Principles of 
good organization and clear, concise writing 
style are offered as well as directions on 
fitting material into the forms most fre- 
quently used. The appendix contains a 
concise manual of the rules of composition 
and a glossary of usage. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS SPECIAL! 


Reprints of the 16-page section of the 
September issue of the JourNAL featur- 
ing exclusive industrial arts coverage are 
now available. Be sure to order copies 
for libraries, distribution, reference, and 
promotion. Order today from AVA— 
50 copies, $8; 100 copies, $15. 











Profitable Southern Crops, by E. V. 
Walton and O. M. Holt. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1959. 504 pages. 


Cotton, corn, sorghum small grains, forage 
crops alfalfa, tobacco, peanuts and rice 
which are native to the south and southwest 
are discussed. The latest information on 
the major crops in the sequence in which 
the farmer produces the crop is offered. 


* * * 


Photo-Offset Fundamentals, by John E. 
Cogoli. McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, IIl., 1960. 209 pages, 
$4.80. 


This basic manual for the beginner in the 
field of photo-offset lithography, is designed 
to give a working knowledge of the off-set 
printing method to the worker, student, 
teacher, apprentice, salesman, buyer and 
others interested in the field. Discussion 
of job planning and layout, composition, 
proof-reading and preparing copy assure a 
good understanding of these steps. Photog- 
raphy, laying out, stripping and platemaking 
are thoroughly covered, 

* ce * 


Industrial Arts Drafting, by John R. Walk- 
er and Edward J. Plevyak, The Goodheart- 
Willcox Company, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 1960. 
208 pages. 


A textbook giving the fundamentals of 
mechanical drawing or drafting in a simple 
method designed for either junior or senior 
high school students. The instructional ma- 
terial is presented in such a manner that 
it may be used as a text for a six, nine, 
eighteen, or thirty-six weeks’ course, de- 
pending on the teacher, his course of study, 
and the accomplishment level of his stu- 
dents. 

* * = 

General Related Guide, Distributive Edu- 
cation, Publication No. 122-G, 1959. Tenta- 
tive Report by Hubert Wheeler, State Board 
of Education, Jefferson City, Mo. 182 pages. 

The purpose of this guide is to help school 
administrators, supervisors, coordinators, 
counselors, teachers and businessmen in- 
crease the effectiveness of instruction in the 
classroom and in the work experience labora- 
tories of the part-time cooperative programs 
of vocational training for the distributive 
occupations, 


Guidance in Agricultural Education by Dr. 
Harold M. Byram. Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Danville, Illinois, 1959. 238 
pages, $4.50. 

Addressed specifically to the teacher of 
agriculture, this study is written to help him 
fill his role as a guidance counselor for farm 
youth. Reports of related research are includ- 
ed as well as reference courses and suggested 
activities designed to promote learning on 
the part of the teacher. 


The Nature of Science, by David Green- 
wood. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 95 pages, 
$3.75. 

This collection of essays in the gen- 
eral area of logic and mathematics is ap- 
plied to science with emphasis on the lin- 
guistic aspect of science and mathematics. 
It should be of interest to those concerned 
with the application of the most recent 
theories of syntax and semantics to the lan- 
guage of modern science. 


Everyday Consumer Business, by Wesley 
E. Scott, Fred. Kane, John G. Kirk, and 
Harold B. Buckley, Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J., 1959. 420 pages. 


In simple terms, four authors present a 
textbook on consumer-business information 
that is within the average student’s range of 
experience. Without talking down, a low 
reading-ability level has been maintained 
which should be a boon to teachers and 
principals who find their slower students 
unable to cope with subject matter contain- 
ing difficult constructions, 


Criteria for the Use of a School District 
in Evaluating its Business Education Pro- 
gram, by Department of Public Instruction, 
Pennsylvania. Inquiries about this material 
should be directed to William H. Selden, Jr., 
Chief, Business Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Here are a series of practical check lists 
for program evaluation that will be of value 
to administrators and business teachers as a 
means of determining areas where improve- 
ment can be made. Each major division is 
introduced by a general statement of philos- 
ophy. 
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| FROM THE U.S. OFFICE 


At the Educators Workshop of the 
Instrument Society of America, held in New 
York City on September 28, Howard K. Ho- 
gan, Consultant, Employee-Employer Rela- 
tions, Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, made a presentation on the approach 
to the problem of developing suitable train- 
ing programs through a survey of the func- 
tions of skilled and technical positions in the 
instrumentation departments of industry. Mr. 
Hogan is a member of the Educational Ad- 
visory Committee to the Task Force on In- 
strumentation Technicians of the Instrument 
Society of America. Frank J. Coyle and 
Clarence E. Peterson, Area Vocational Edu- 
cation Branch, also participated in this meet- 
ing. 

* * * 

James H. Pearson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and Walter M. Arnold, Director, Area 
Vocational Education Branch, made an offi- 
cial visit to Hartford, Connecticut, the latter 
part of August. They were there for the pur- 
pose of discussing the development of instruc- 
tion materials in chemical technology. While 
there they had an opportunity to visit the 
new facilities for technical education at Hart- 
ford. This schoel opened in September and 
provides an opportunity for many students to 
enroll in technical courses. It is anticipated 
that there will be a large enrollment of per- 
sons in the extension courses. 

* * 

M. C, Garr and Duane M. Nielsen par- 
ticipated in the Southern Regional Research 
Conference in Agricultural Education, held 
at College Station, Texas, August 2-4. One of 
the principal items of discussion concerned 
the need for more supervisors and teachers to 
engage in local studies designed to improve 
the effectiveness of instruction in vocational 
agriculture. While in Texas, Dr. Gaar partic- 
ipated in the State Conference for Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture, August 9-12. He 
also participated on the program of a sim- 
ilar conference in Louisiana, August 18-20. 
Dr. Nielson and Harold F. Duis participated 
in the Central Region Research Conference 
in Agricultural Education at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, August 9-12. Mr. Duis also partici- 
pated in the South Dakota conference for 
teachers of vocational agriculture at Pierre, 
August 2-5. He addressed the conference 
three times on Vo-Ag for the Changing Ag- 
riculture, Summer Programs for Teachers, 
and Adult Farmer Education. 

. + * 


Maurice W. Roney joined the staff of 
the Area Vocational Education Branch on 
August 31. Mr. Roney has been Acting Di- 
rector of the Technical Institute, a Division 
of the College of Engineering at Oklahoma 
State University. While there, Mr. Roney as- 
sited with the preparation of two manuals 
on electrical and electronics technologies 
which have been published by the U. S. 
Office of Education to serve as guides in the 
development of two-year post high school 
programs in these technologies. Mr. Roney 
has had experience in the Foreign Service, 
having served as Director of a technical 
school in Addis Abbaba, Ethiopia, and as 
Assistant Project Director of an Oklahoma- 
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Pakistan Technical Education Program, in- 
volving the establishment of three technical 
institutes in that country. 

* * * 

Action research was the focus of a 
workshop sponsored by the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, June 20-24, 1960. Mary 
Lee Hurt, Specialist in Curriculum Studies, 
Home Economics Branch, served as leader. 
The 23 State Supervisors and teacher edu- 
cators in home economics who participated 
came from Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee,“ Texas, and Virginia. They considered 
varied meanings given to “action research,” 
needed research in education and home eco- 
nomics education, standards for worthwhile 
research, methods and techniques of research 
and the application of these to pertinent 
problems needing study in one or more of 
the States represented in the group. Plans 
were made for several studies and for a 
meeting in 1961 to report progress on them 
and to make further plans. 

* * « 

The Sixth National Leadership Devel- 
opment Conference on Trade and Industrial 
Education was held on the campus of Stout 
State College, Menomonie, Wisconsin, Au- 
gust 8-19, 1960. Dr. Merle E. Strong, Special- 
ist, Teacher Training and Service Studies, 
served as coordinator for the Conference 
which was designed especially for teacher 
trainers and specialists in curriculum and 
instructional materials development. In ad- 
dition to Dr. Strong, the following staff mem- 
bers of the Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch participated in the two-week con- 
ference: John P. Walsh, Director, Earl M. 
Bowler, Assistant Director, and Sam W. 
King, Program Specialist. 

* * * 

Howard K. Hogan, Consultant, Em- 
ployee-Employer Relations, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Branch, served as consultant 
at the Southern States Apprenticeship Con- 
ference held in Miami, Florida on July 18, 
1960 when cooperative relationships with 
State trade and industrial education services 
were discussed. A proposal to offer welding 
training to bricklayer apprentices was ex- 
plored in one of the apprenticeship sessions 
in which Mr. Hogan participated. 

* * * 


During the annual conference for 
homemaking teachers in South Carolina, 
Lois Oliver, National Adviser, Future Home- 
makers of America spent one day with the 
group working on FHA program plans and 
FHA degrees as a means of teaching. Ap- 
proximately 200 teachers attended the con- 
ference which had as its theme, Our Respon- 
sibility—the Child and the Family. 


 , # 


During the month of July, Bruce I. 
Blackstone, Specialist, Office Education, vis- 
ited Michigan State University, Iowa State 
Teachers College and the University of Min- 
nesota. The purpose of these visits was to 
present the concept of Office Education to 
the faculty and students of these institutions 
and to explain the emphasis on this area of 
instruction which is being placed by the 


Vocational Division of the U. S. Office 
Education. Problems of Office Ecucatj 
were discussed with members of the 
Education Staffs in the States visited with 
view to developing mutual understanding 
problems and issues in this field. 

* * * 

In July, Wm. Paul Gray, exeeutj 
secretary of the Future Farmers of Americ 
participated with other leaders of you 
groups in an adult conference on Boy Scoy 
of America work at the Philmont Ranch j 


New Mexico. From that conference the grow 


went to Colorado Springs, Colorado, to pw. 
ticipate in the Boy Scouts of America Jan 


boree. 
” * * 


The Challenge of the Sixties was thi) 


subject of an address by John P. Walsh, )j. 
rector, Trade and Industrial Educatig) 
Branch, at a dinner in Menomonie, Wiscop. 
sin on August 15, when the Stout State Cy. 
lege faculty, Graduate Men’s Club and Grad. 
uate Women’s Club honored graduate sty. 
dents completing Master’s Degrees in indy 
trial education and home economics educ/ 
tion. 
> * * 

John A. Beaumont, Director, Distri 
utive Education Branch, served as consulta 
in the annual State conference of teacher! 
coordinators held at Clearwater, Floridy 
August 1-5. Mr. Beaumont addressed 
group on New Responsibilities of Coordi 
tors in the Evolving Program of Distributive 
Education. Emphasis was given to the co 
cept of the coordinator serving as a consult 
ant on distribution to the business comm 
nity. 

= * - 

George Sanders, Program Speciali 
Distributive Education Branch, served as cor 
sultant to the annual West Virginia Distrib 
tive Education Conference held at the Ced 
Lake Youth Camp, August 22-25. Princip 
interest of the conference was centered w 
the curriculum of the cooperative program it 
terms of the 1960 Evaluative Criteria. 

* * «© 


Merle E. Strong, Specialist, Teacher 
Training and Service Studies, Trade ani 
Industrial Education Branch, served as pri 
gram speaker and workshop leader durin 
the 18th Annual Job Training and Safe 
Conference for Rural Electric Cooperatives 
This Conference, held in Des Moines, Iow, 
August 26-30, was sponsored by more tha 
fifty State trade and industrial education jo 
training and safety instructors and the State 
wide Rural Electric Cooperative Associt 
tions. During the workshop sessions dealing 
with the coordination and development ¢ 
instructional materials, the fourth in a serie 
of manuals for the training of electric line 
men was completed. 

* * * 

H. N. Hunsicker and Wm. Paul Gray 
supervised FFA activities involving 12-Statt 
participation at the Eastern States Expo 
tion, Springfield, Massachusetts, Septembe 
16-18. Highlights of the activity include 
regional public speaking and judging cr 
tests, a children’s barnyard exhibit, and tl 
presentation of the Regional Star State Far 
er award. The latter activity took place du 
ing the “Governor’s Night” program in ti 
Exposition Coliseum. 
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